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ABSTRACT 


In  recent  years  Army  Aviation  has  become  an  essential  tactical 
and  logistical  tool  for  Army  commanders.  Army  aircraft  now  support  the 
land  battle  by  performing  a  variety  of  missions  throughout  the  combat 
zone,  thou^  commanders  have  not  always  enjoyed  the  magnitude  of  organic 
aviation  support  which  is  currently  available.  It  is  useful,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  missions  which  Anny  Aviation  has  performed  in  past  years 
as  a  means  of  understanding  how  Army  Aviation  has  come  to  have  its 
present  capabilities,  and  what  further  mission  requirements  may  be 
desired. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis,  therefore^  is  to  trace  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  Army  Aviation  in  terms  of  the  missions  it 
performs  in  sxroport  of  the  field  army.  Army  Aviation  is  defined  as 
"personnel,  aircraft,  and  allied  equipment  organically  assigned  to  Army 
organizations  by  appropriate  tables  of  organization  and  equipment, 
tables  of  distribution,  tables  of  allowances,  or  other  competent 
authority,"  and  specifically,  in  this  thesis,  as  those  aircraft  and 
aviation  units  which  are  organic  to  elements  of  a  tsrpe  field  army.  The 
field  army  is  selected  as  the  level  of  command  for  discussion  because 
at  this  level  of  operation  are  found  all  of  the  Airoy  Aviation  units 
>diich  have  the  basic  mission  of  supporting  Army  combat  operations. 

In  order  to  trace  the  evolution  of  missions  perforned  by  Amy 
Aviation,  this  thesis  is  divided  into  diapters,  eadi  of  »diidi  covers  an 
event  or  period  of  time  which  had  its  own  particular  effect  on  Anny 
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Aviation.  Since  the  mission  capability  of  Anny  Aviation  during  any 
particular  oeriod  of  time  was  closely  x*elated  to  the  t3np9  of  aircraft 
available  and  to  the  manner  in  which  aviation  units  were  organized, 
each  chapter  includes  a  discussion  of  aircraft  employed  and  aviation 
unit  organization  concurrent  to  the  period  of  time  being  discussed.  As 
an  aid  in  evaluating  the  overall  spectrum  of  missions  performed  by  Amy 
Aviation,  a  tabulation  of  the  missions  discussed  within  each  time 
period  (chapter)  is  included,  lb  further  aid  in  evaluating  the  effect 
of  aircraft  characteristics  and  capabilities  on  the  mission  capability 
of  Amy  Aviation,  tabulation  of  characteristics  of  all  aircraft  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  thesis  is  also  included. 

A  consideration  of  the  discussions  of  the  evolution  of  Anny 
Aviation’s  mission  capability  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  the  most  iu^or- 
tant  factor  which  has  affected  the  growth  of  this  capability  has  been 
the  physical  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  aircraft  and  aviation 
oeculiar  equipment  available  at  any  given  point  in  time.  From  this  con¬ 
clusion,  taken  in  view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  present  family  of 
Amy  aircraft,  the  author  suggests  that  logical  future  developments  in 
Army  Aviation  will  include  an  expansion  of  two  present  capabilities, 
specifically  the  groups  of  missions  categorized  as  aerial  fire  support 
and  transportation. 

Consideration  of  these  discussions  atlso  leads  to  a  conclusion 
that  inconsistent  departmental  policy  has  also  affected  the  growth  of 
Army  Aviation’s  mission  capabilities.  History  shows  that  the  greatest 
progress  in  Army  Aviation  has  come  about  during  periods  of  war.  Frwn 
this  conclusion,  the  author  suggests  the  prudence  of  recognizing  that 
Army  Aviation  will  perform  its  missions  more  effectively  in  war  when 
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modernization  and  expansion  of  mission  capabiUties  is  accomplished 
durins  peacetime,  thus  reaffirniing  the  validity  of  the  motto  of  the 
United  States  kmy  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  “Ad  Bellm  Pace 

Parati,’*  (Prepared  in  Peace  for  •/ar)« 
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IKTRODUCHON 


In  recent  years  Array  Aviation  has  become  an  essential  tactical 
and  logistical  tool  for  Array  commanders  at  all  levels.  Array  aircraft 
now  support  the  land  battle  by  perfonning  a  variety  of  missions 
throughout  the  combat  zone,  though  commanders  have  not  always  enjoyed 
the  magnitude  of  organic  aviation  siroport  Tdilch  is  now  available. 

There  have  been  periods  in  the  chi  ted  States  Army*s  history  viien  lack 
of  organic  aviation  support  has  been  a  subject  of  much  concern  to  the 
ground  forces.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  the  missions  which 
Army  Aviation  has  performed  in  past  years  as  a  means  of  understanding 
how  iLrtny  Aviation  has  come  to  have  its  present  cepabilities,  and  what 
fuz*ttier  mission  requirements  may  be  desired. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis,  therefore,  is  to  trace  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Amor  Aviation  in  teisns  of  the  missions  it  performs  within  the 
field  array.  Army  Aviation  is  defined  as  “personnel,  aircraft,  and 
allied  eqixipaient  organically  assigned  to  Army  organizations  by  appro¬ 
priate  tables  of  organization  and  equipment,  tables  of  distribution, 
tables  of  allowances,  or  other  coitroetent  authority#"^  This  definition 
separates  aviation  support  provided  by  organic  Array  aircraft  from  avia¬ 
tion  siroport  provided  by  the  present  Ihited  States  Air  Force.  Ifcwever, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  separate  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

^U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  XActionarv  of  Lhited  States  Army 
Terms.  AR  320-5  (rtashingtonJ  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

April  1965)*  p» 
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in  1?47,  all  aviation  support  vrtiich  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  the¬ 
sis  was  organic  to  the  Amy«  Therefore,  the  definition  of  Army 
Aviation,  as  stated,  encompasses  all  aviation  si:5)port  provided  by  the 
ALr  Service  in  world  .far  I,  its  successor  the  Amy  Air  Corps  of  the 
1930*  s,  and  the  Vforld  War  II  Army  Air  Forces.  However,  since  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  thesis  is  to  discuss  missions  performed  by  organic  aviation 
st^port  within  the  field  amy,  only  those  elements  of  the  Air  Service, 
Amy  Air  Corns,  or  Amy  Air  Forces  lAidi  iiere  assigned  to  field  armies 
are  discussed.  The  field  amy  is  selected  as  ttie  appropriate  level  of 
discussion  because  '"is  level  of  operations  encompasses  all  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  Amor  Aviation  organizations  which  have  the  basic  mission  of 
sv^orting  ground  combat. 

In  order  to  describe  the  history  of  missions  perfomed  by  Army 
Aviation  in  sxipport  of  the  field  army,  each  chapter  of  this  thesis  is 
based  on  a  period  of  time  significant  in  the  history  of  military  avia¬ 
tion.  The  missions  performed  during  each  period  are  developed  in 
relation  to  the  aircraft  used  and  the  aviation  organizations  assigned 
to  a  typical  field  army  of  that  period.  In  describing  the  missions 
performed  by  Army  Aviation  in  support  of  the  current  Amy  structure,  a 
type  field  army  is  used.  This  type  field  army  is  extracted  from  a 
Common  Subjects  and  Reference  Data  f o.e  Army  Aviation  in  the  Field, Amy 
hancbook  nublished  by  the  Ihited  States  Army  Aviation  School  in 
January  1966.^  The  field  army  model  tised  is  also  the  same  as  that 
used  currently  by  the  Ihited  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 

2 

U,  S,  Army  Aviation  School,  Common  Subjects  and  Reference  Data 
foT  Army  Aviation  in  the  Field  Army  (Fort  Rudcer,  Ala.:  U.  S.  Army 
Aviation  School,  January  1966),  p.  2. 


Colie ;;e  for  instructional  purooses.  Current  Arsiy  Aviation  ooerations 
in  South  Viet  Jan  are  not  discussed  separately  since  all  nissions  ner- 
fomed  by  the  aviation  organizations  in  that  country  are  included 
within  the  framework  of  suooort  oerforned  for  the  field  array.  Aini- 
larly,  the  aiivr.obile  division  concept  is  not  discussed  separately  since 
divisions  organized  raider  that  concept  are  not  yet  included  in  the  tyoe 
field  array  structure, 

iis  aircraft  and  ilr.a^’’  structures  have  changed  over  the  years,  so 
has  aviation  terirdnolosy  changed.  Terns  such  as  missions,  tasks,  roles 
and  functions  have  b  'n  used  interchangeably  or  lAth  different  meanings 
at  different  periods  of  time.  In  order  to  insure  clarity  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  •’missions*'  in  this  thesis,  "missions  perfomed  by 
Army  Aviation'*  refers  to  specific  tasks  which  Army  Aviation  organiza¬ 
tions  can  perform,  or  have  oerformed,  in  support  of  field  army 
operations,  ihe  tabulation  of  Army  Aviation  mission  capabilities  is 
simplified  by  grouping  all  missions  discussed  into  four  basic  mission 
categories  selected  by  the  author.  Ihese  categories  are  observation, 
transportation .  command  and  control,  and  firepower. 

Aircraft  designations  have  likewise  clianged  over  the  years.  In 
different  time  periods,  for  example,  the  same  Army  aircraft,  such  as 
the  OH- 13  Sioux,  have  been  referred  to  as  reconnaissance  helicopters 
and  as  observation  helicopters.  Similarly,  the  same  troop  carr3ring 
helicopters,  such  as  the  Cri-3^  Choctaw,  have  been  referred  to  as  light 
transport  helicopters  and  lif^t  cargo  helicopters.  In  addition,  in 
1962,  the  Army  established  a  functional  designation  system  for  its 
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aircraft,  and  many  aircraft  were  given  new  designations.  For  exaaiple, 
the  L-20  Beaver  becane  the  '0-6A  Beaver.  Therefore,  in  order  to  insure 
clarity  in  identifying  Amy  aircraft  discussed  in  this  thesis,  the  air¬ 
craft  designation  stated  in  the  text  corresponds  to  the  time  frame  of 
the  discussion,  and  the  official  nickname  of  the  aircraft,  which  has 
not  changed,  is  also  given. 


^WiUiani  H,  Shiith,  “Aircraft  Designators,**  Ihited  States  Arng 
Aviation  Digest.  VIII,  No.  11  (November,  1962),  pp.  3-5. 


CHAPlSa  I 


BACKOROm^D 

Ihe  Sarlv  Years  of  FIidit«  1861-1913 
Balloons 

Anny  Aviation  began  in  1361.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Ihaddeus 
S.  C.  Lowe,  a  New  Ha'iipshire  meteorologist,  ascended  in  a  balloon  at 
V/ashington,  D.  C. ,  and  from  an  altitude  of  800  feet,  sent  a  telegraph 
message  to  President  Lincoln.  As  a  result  of  this  demonstration.  Pres¬ 
ident  lincoln  authorized  the  fozmation  of  an  Army  Balloon  Corps, 
commanded  by  Lowe,  to  serve  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac.  Lowe  worked  for 
the  Union  Antiy  for  two  years,  talcing  part  in  the  battles  at  Bull  Run 
and  ChancellorsviHe  and  in  the  Richmond  Campaign.  Then  in  1863,  in 
the  wake  of  arguments  and  lack  of  interest  by  IMon  commanders,  the 
Balloon  Corps  was  disbanded.  During  his  two  years  of  service,  Lowe 
performed  tira  basic  missions— operating  both  day  and  ni^t,  he  observed 
the  enemy's  positions  and  movements,  and  he  directed  fire.^ 

He  transmitted  information  by  telegraph  and  by  dropping  messages  and 
terrain  sketches  to  troops  waiting  below. 

In  1892,  the  Army  re-established  a  Balloon  Section  in  tiie  Sd.g- 
nal  Corps.  However,  such  little  interest  was  shown  in  this  section 

^Alvin  Josephy  Jr.  (ed.).  The  Anerican  Heritage  History  of 
Flitdit  (New  York!  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  1961),  p.  65* 
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that  when  the  %)anish- American  ’/ar  started  in  1893,  the  section  had  but 

one  balloon.  IMs  balloon  was  shipped  to  Cuba,  where  it  was  soon 

riddled  with  bullets,  thereby  serving  no  useful  tactical  purpose,  Al- 

thou^  its  mission  was  to  provide  observation  of  the  enemy,  it  never 

perfoKned  this  mission  successfully,  and  because  of  this  failure,  the 

2 

Balloon  Section  was  disbanded  in  1399. 

Early  Airplanes 

ihe  next  few  yea-  s  brouf^t  no  nevf  developments  in  aviation. 

Ohen  on  17  December  1903,  at  Kitty  hawk.  North  Carolina,  Orville  and 

Wilbur  Wii^t  made  t..  first  powered  flight  in  an  airplane.  Their 

small  aircraft  barely  flew,  but  Anny  observers  recognized  its  military 

potentialities.  2ius,  in  1907,  the  Anay  created  an  Aeronautical  Divi- 

3 

Sion  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  SSLgnal  Officer.  The  purpose  of  this 
Division  was  "to  stuc^y  the  flying  machine  and  the  possibilily  of 
adapting  it  for  military  ptirposes,"  and  it  was  charged  with  "all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  military  ballooning,  air  machines,  and  all  kindred 
subjects."^  hy  1903,  President  Iheodore  Boosevelt  was  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  airplane  to  military  use,  and  the  Army  was 
granted  funds  to  purchase  a  plane  from  the  iffri^t  Brothers.  The  desired 
specifications  for  this  plane  were  that  it  should  carry  2  men  and  enough 
fuel  for  a  flight  of  125  miles,  be  able  to  fly  10  miles  nonstop,  and 

^Historical  Office  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  (ed,).  The  Official 
Pictorial  History  of  the  AAF  (New  York:  DueU,  SLoan  and  Pearce,  19^7), 
p.  15. 

^David  C.  Cooke,  The  Storv  of  Aviation  (Mew  York:  Archer  House, 
1953),  p.  1^. 

^Historical  Office  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  (ed.),  The  Offipi.al 
Pictorifllr  Hlstorr  of  the  AAF<  p#  15« 


maintain  an  average  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour#  The  missions  this  air- 
plane  was  to  perform  were  not  stated.^  This  first  Army  airplane  (shown 
in  Figure  1)  was  known  as  the  vfright  A  Flyer. 


■WBIGHT  A  FLIER.  First  airplane  prociired  by  the 
Amy  in  1909.  It  was  a  warped  wing  two-seater 
which  rose  from  a  track  and  landed  on  skids. 

Powered  by  a  30  horsepower  engine,  the  Flyer 
attained  a  soeed  of  40  miles  per  hour#  It  had 
a  36  foot  4  inch  wingspan,  was  28  feet  long, 
and  weighed  1,200  poxjnds# 

Fig.  l.~The  Army's  First  Airplane:  Vftdght  A  Flyer. ^ 

It  was  fli^t  tested  at  Fort  I'^^er,  W.rginia  in  1909,  and  was  delivered 
to  the  Amy  in  that  year.  It  was  the  Amy's  only  airplane  until  1911 
when  Congress  appropriated  money  for  five  more.^'  The  next  five  air¬ 
planes,  known  as  \fri^t  B  Flyers  were  in  use  from  1911  to  191^,  but 
they  perforaed  no  military  missions#  TJie  airplane  had  not  yet  begun 
its  useful  military  service j  however,  these  Wrigjit  B  Flyers  did  permit 
pioneer  experiments  with  radios,  bombs,  bomb  si^ts,  madiine  guns,  and 


,  p#  22# 

^id..  p.  170. 


"^Alvin  M.  Josephy  Jr.  (ed.),  Bie  American  Heritage  History  of 


Flight,  p.  l64. 
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pontoons. 

Ihe  first  Army  tactical  aviation  unit  was  fomed  in  1913 
the  First  Aero  Squadron  was  organized  at  San  Diego,  California.  The 
squadron  was  equipped  with  Curtiss  fi-2  airplanes  shown  in  Figure  2. 


it-2.  A  1916  vintage  airplane  idiich  saw 
service  on  the  Ilexican  border.  PovTered  by 
a  160  horsepower  engine^  it  attained  a  speed 
of  90  nales  per  hoxir.  The  He  2  had  a  U3 
foot  wingspan,  was  28  feet  5  inches  long, 
and  weighed  2,800  pounds. 

9 

Pig,  2.— Curtiss  rl-2  Airplane-^ 


In  .larch  1916,  ei^t  airplanes  from  this  squadron  were  assigned  to 
General  Pershing  on  the  ilexican  border  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of 
Pancho  Villa.  This,  the  Army’s  first  attempt  to  use  airolanes  in  com¬ 
bat,  was  a  dismal  failure.  The  aircraft  were  not  able  to  overfly  the 
12,000  foot  Sierra  Madre  mountains;  furthermore,  th^  encountered  dust 
storms,  turtjulent  air,  hi^  winds,  and  snow.  ^  i^ril,  only  two  of 
the  airplanes  remained  flyable,  and  these  were  sent  bade  to  Gan  Hego. 
Thus  the  Army  was  unable  to  employ  its  airplanes  for  desired  tactical 


^Historical  Office  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  (ed. ),  The  Official 
Pictorial  Kistorv  of  the  AAF.  p.  2?. 

9 

Xbid. ,  p.  172. 
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missions;  however,  they  were  used  to  carry  messages  and  cou|de£s. 
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World  War  I 

^rcraft.— While  the  IMted  States  Anny  was  encountering  diffi¬ 
culty  in  employing  aviation,  Europe  had  become  embroiled  in  war,  and, 
by  1916,  both  sides  in  that  war  were  using  airplanes  and  balloons  in  a 
variety  of  missions.  'li^t  censorship  in  the  combat  zone  of  Europe 
prevented  much  of  the  knowledge  of  advances  in  aviation  technology  from 
reaching  the  IMted  States.  In  addition,  American  apathy  toward  the 
war,  coT:?)led  with  proclamations  of  neutrality  served  to  reduce  American 
interest  in  military  aviation.  Thus,  when  the  IMted  States  entered 
the  war  in  1917»  its  aviation  program  lagged  far  behind  that  of  the 
Allies. 

Because  of  its  late  entry  into  the  war,  the  IMted  States  Army 
did  not  develop  any  sigiificant  new  aviation  equipment  or  tactics 
during  World  War  I.  Instead,  the  Allies,  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
war  since  1914,  passed  on  their  knowledge  of  air  warfare  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Since  American  aircraft  industry  was  just  starting  to  expand  in 
1917,  most  of  the  aviation  equipment  used  by  American  Air  Service  units 
was  purchased  from  the  French  or  BriUsh.  The  first  American  made  air¬ 
plane  arrived  in  France  in  May  1918,  and  the  first  American  squadron 
completely  equipped  by  American  production  crossed  German  lines  on 

^°Arch  Whitehouse,  PBcisive  Air  Battles  of  the  First  World  War 
(New  Yorks  Buell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1963) »  P»  28. 

^^Alvin  M.  Josephy  Jr.  (ed.).  The  American  Heritage  History 
of  Flight,  p.  164. 
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12. 

August  7,  1912.  /incrica  produced  only  one  v;arplane~-the  observation 
plane  loiox-m  as  the  Deliaviland  iXI-4.  Xhe  two  best  knovm  airplanes  ^^hich 
served  the  iiaierican  ibcpeditionary  Force  in  v/orld  V/ar  I  were  the  Dci-A 
and  the  French  built  3?AD  13.  i^ese  aircraft  are  shovm  in  Figure  3. 

In  retrospect,  the  years  191^1918  saw  rapid  developnent  in  the 
use  of  airolanes  for  war.  Sven  though  America  entered  the  war  in  its 
final  stages  and  used  airplanes  and  tactics  developed  by  its  Allies 
during  the  earlier  phases,  significant  experience  was  gained  and  a 
major  contribution  was  made  by  American  aviation  units  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  victory.  3y  ana  large,  the  characteristics  of  vforld  w’ar  I 
aircraft  made  them  suitable  for  si^sporting  the  land  battle,  ihey  were 
light,  slow,  and  built  with  a  rugged  landing  gear.  Ihey  could  operate 
from  sod  strips  as  near  to  the  front  lines  as  the  range  of  ensay  artil¬ 
lery  would  oemit.  From  this  proximity,  corps  and  army  commanders  were 
able  to  establish  close  working  relationships  with  their  Mr  Service 
comrades,  ihe  limited  operating  range  of  the  aircraft  was  another 
reason  for  locating  airfields  as  close  to  the  front  as  practicable. 

Organization.  —  ihere  were  numerous  t3rpes  of  aviation  units 
assigned  to  the  American  ground  forces.  These  units  were  organized 
according  to  the  missions  intended  for  their  aircraft. 

There  were  several  mutations  in  the  organization  of  American 
forces,  but  by  the  end  of  the  war  a  definite  table  of  organization  was 
develooed.  Figure  is  an  extract  of  a  table  of  organization,  dated 
September  1918,  which  shows  how  the  Air  Service  was  organized  to  st;g5port 
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Historical  vision.  Department  of  the  Army,  Lhited  States 
Army  in  the  Vforld  iiar.  1917-1919.  Iteoorts  of  Commander-In-Chief 
A.  £.  F. .  Staff  Sections  and  Services.  Part_I  ( Washington:  U.  3. 
Government  Printing  Office,  19^ )»  P*  5. 


Ihe  only  iinerican  built  warplane  of 
:Jbrld  iVar  II.  'Ihe  SSH-4  was  a  tvjo-seater  de¬ 
sired  for  day  bobbins,  but  because  of  its 
speed  and  high  service  ceiling  (20,000  feet), 
it  was  used  for  observation,  photography,  and 
as  a  fighter.  Powered  by  a  I»bo  horsepovrer 
liberty '  -  gine,  the  ni-4  attained  a  speed  of 
13<0  ?iiles  per  hour.  It  had  a  42  foot  ?  incli 
wingspan,  was  29  feet  11  inches  long,  and 
’-weighed  3»532  pounds.  Woir.ial  amaaent  was 
2  forward  firing  machine  gxjns  and  2  lle^’ds 
guns  in  a  3carff  mount  in  the  rear  cockpit. 


3PAD  13.  Ihe  3PAD  ( Societe  oour  Aviation  et 
ses  Derives)  was  a  French  ballt  pxirsuit 
plane  flown  by  many  American  squadrons. 
Powered  by  a  226  horsepower  engine,  the  iJPAD 
13  attained  a  speed  of' 130  miles  per  hour. 

It  had  a  2?  foot  1  inch  wingsoan,  was  20 
feet  4  inches  long,  and  weired  2,069  pounds, 
ilormal  armament  was  2  machine  guns. 


Fig.  3.— ite  daviland  IH-4  Observation  Plane  and  SPAD  13  Pursuit  Plane 
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^^iiistorical  Office  of  the  Anry  Air  Forces  (ed. ),  Ihe  Official 
Pictorial  History  of  the  AAF.  po.  179  and  186. 
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Aj-ii  vj£»R Vx  C ii 


1.40 «  of 
Units  . 


IVoe  Ihit 
Corps  Air  Service 


1  iieadqxiarters 

1  Observation  Group 

Headquarters  (1  airol^e) 
Suoply  and  frans*  oeccion 
iiiigineerinf;  Section 
Photo.  Section 
3  oquadrons  (72  airplanes) 
Attached  .'iedi cal  j  &rd»,  etc. 
1  balloon  Group 

headquarters 
5  Cor;  lies  (5  balloons) 

_ _ /.tt.nnhftd  .ledieal  Ifept^ - 

COiiPS  rOfAL— 73  planes,  5  balloons 


.‘iO«  01 
Personnel 


29 

10 

IB 

5 

31 

6>0 

79 

42 

390 

24 


i'lray  Air  Service 


1  Headquarters 

2  jULr  Parks,  each  consistinsj  of—— 

1  Headquarters  Section 
1  .'Uuoply  and  Trans.  Section 
1  Bngineerinfi  Section 
Attached  Medical  Deot. 

2  iirmy  Observation  ••fijigs,  each  consisting  or— 

1  Headquarters 
1  Photo.  Section 

1  Air  Park  ;  ,  ^ 

3  Observation  ^:^ups  (219  airplanes; 

^  Halloon  »/in2»  consisting  of*** 

1  Headquarters 

3  balloon  Groups  (15  Balloons) 

1  Monoplane  Pursuit  long,  consisting  of— 

1  Headquarters  (1  airplane) 

1  Air  Park  /  .oo  .  t  i 

3  Monoplane  Pursuit  Groups  (2ou  airplanes; 

1  flay  bombardment  Qroiro,  consisting  of— 

1  Headquarters 

1  Supply  and  Trans.  Section  ^ 

3  Day  Bombardment  Squadrons  (75  airplanes) 

_ Attached  Medical  Pant.  .  etc., - - - ^ 

AiHi  TOTAIr— 219  Observation  planes,  289  Pursuit  planes,  15 
and  75  Day  Bombardment  planes 


31 

114 

3 

31 

31 

162 

20-32 

16 

2796 

30 

162 

1313 

10 

13 

633 

13 

Balloons, 


51  g.  4.~2xtract  of  Table  of  Organization  for  Army  Air  Service, 
September,  1913^^ 


^^Table  of  Organization  for  Amy  Air  Service,  September,  1918 
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land  a-::ies.  As  shox-.n  in  Fi  rure  4,  iiir  Jervice  units  ;rere  or-anic  to 
only  corns  and  field  ar.nies.  .io  aviation  sunoort  vras  or  ranic  to  divi¬ 
sions.  Instead,  each  corns  assi-ijied  or  attached  elements  of  ats 
observation  souadrons  to  suonort  each  of  its  divisions.  ?i  .are  -r  s..o.-.s 
that  only  observation  units  were  or--=ranic  to  corns,  vrtiile  observation, 
ours'iit,  and  day  bo  hoard r.ent  units  were  or  'anlc  to  field  ar'ies. 

■  Assions.— ..-orld  bar  j.  was  the  first  oeriod  of  exneri  '.entation 
and  broad  use  of  aircraft  in  conbat.  In  the  war’s  early  stages  the 
available  aircraft  were  of  liiited  effectiveness  over  the  battlefield, 
uowever,  by  191?  America  entered  the  war,  aircraft  had  been  con¬ 

siderably  i-.oroved  and  air  ooerations  had  becor.ie  a  daily  routine,  in 
contributing  to  the  iillied  victor/’  in  .vorld  .lar  I,  the  A-nerican  jdr 
Jervice  nerfor  ied  ’the  following  'ussionss 

1.  Observation.  .;orid  ..ar  I  observation  aircraft  xrere 

airiest  as  fast  as  the  oursuit  airolanes,  and  were  well  arned.  ’Aey 
ooerated  over  "the  front  lines  and  well  into  ene:ry  territory ,  both  day 
and  ni  ^ht.  /isual  observation  x-Tas  orobably  the  iiost  irraortant  rission 
oerfor-ed  by  the  iiir  Service.  /ecause  air  to  rro and  radios  were  not 
in  general  use,  it  was  necessary  to  reoort  observed  actixrity  oy  nessa~e 

droo  or  uoon  return  to  base# 

a.  Artiller/  registration  and  adiustnent.  ihe  tyoe 

of  artillerj'’  ad.just.ient  conducted  by  aerial  observers  was  nriiianly  a 


Quoted  in  .iistorical  division,  Iteoartnent  of  the  ilmy,  United  OtaAes 
Arnv  in  the  world  bar.  1917-1919.  Organization  of  the  A’ie.ri.Q^n 
ri-i  i.i  nnarv  Forces  (.'^ashiniTtons  0.  Government  Printing  Office,  19-^-)* 
on.  135-136. 

^^.-Astorical  Division,  Departtiient  of  the  Ar.iiy,  united  Jtates^ 
Ariiv  in  the  borld  Aar.  1917-1919.  Or.vanization  of.  t^he  American 
tionary  Forces  (;.ashin'^on!  'J.  3.  Goveminent  Printing  Office, 

p.  2i2. 
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matter  of  ^vlng  the  signal  to  lift  or  move  barrage  fires  on  signal 
from  troops  on  the  ground.^®  Although  some  radios  were  develooed  and 
used  during  the  last  months  of  the  war,  most  adjustment  instructions 
were  written  messages  dropped  at  the  artillery  position  or  at  a  ground 
observer* s  location.  For  this  reason,  most  artillery  observers  were 
forced  to  remain  dose  to  friendly  lines, 

b.  Reconnaissance.  Reconnaissance  was  all  visual, 
but  was  conducted  during  both  day  and  ni^t,  firing  world  war  I,  most 
reconnaissance  missions  were  referred  to  as  patrols.  One  type  of  mis¬ 
sion  was  the  artiJ  =^rv  oatrol  >jhich  had  the  task  of  locating  enemy 
artilleiy  positions.  Another  mission  was  the  counterattack  patrol 
which  was  used  to  locate  and  droo  flare  markers  on  counterattacking 
enemy  troops.  Cavalry  reconnaissance  patrols  consisted  of  aerial  ob¬ 
servers,  flying  at  very  low  altitudes,  scanning  the  terrain  immediately 
in  front  of  infantry  trooos,  and  drooping  messages  indicating  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  enemy  machine  gxin  nests,  strong  points,  and  obstades.  Contact 
patrols  had  the  task  of  locating  friendly  front  lines  and  dropping 
flares  or  panels  to  mark  the  lines.  They  also  reported  the  location  of 
friendly  tanks.  Although  most  reconnaissance  missions  were  oriented  to 
the  area  of  the  front  lines,  long  range  reconnaissance  missions  wi^e 
conducted  to  a  depth  of  about  sixty  miles  into  enemy  territory.  The 
aircraft  had  a  slightly  longer  operating  range;  however,  during  world 
War  I,  a  field  any  commander's  area  of  interest  on  the  battlefield  was 

^^Historical  Division,  Department  of  the  Aray,  ohlted  States 
Amv  in  the  World  /.‘ar.  1917-1919.  Reports  of  Commander-In-Chief  .... 
p.  231. 

^^Ibid. .  o.  231. 
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accepted  as  extending  acnroxiniately  fifty  miles  forward  of  his  front 
lines,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  for  corps  and  field  amy  air¬ 
craft  to  penetrate  deeper.  All  Air  Service  aircraft  were  able  to 
operate  throughout  this  area. 

c.  Aerial  photography.  A  surprising  number  (18,000) 

18 

of  aerial  ohotographs  were  taken  during  vforld  V/ar  i.  Ihe  camera  sys¬ 
tems  used  were  quite  simple,  with  the  camera  being  held  over  the  side 
of  the  cockpit  to  take  the  photographs.  Nevertheless,  the  results 
were  quite  useful,  and  the  finished  photographs  were  normally  delivered 
to  Army  commanders  •  thin  a  few  ho\irs  after  the  airplanes  returned  to 
their  bases.  As  shown  in  Figure  4,  each  observation  wing  and  group  had 
an  organic  photosection  to  orocess  the  photographs. 

2.  Oommand  and  liaison.  Command  missions  included  the 
transporting  of  commanders  and  staff  officers,  couriers,  and  messages 
between  higher  headquarters.^^  ouch  missions  were  among  the  least  im¬ 
portant  missions  performed  during  /forld  i(/ar  I. 

3.  Fire  support. 

a.  Air  combat.  Combat  in  the  air  was  oriented  to  air 
supeidority.  lypieal  missions  Included  counterreconnaissanoe.  which 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  eneiry  reconnaissance  planes,  and  balloon 
**busting.  '*  Other  combat  missions  involved  bomber  escort.  Air  combat 
missions  vrere  performed  by  the  pursuit  aircraft  assigned  to  the  field 
army. 

b.  Bombing.  Day  bombardment  units  were  assigned  to 
the  field  army.  Initial  efforts  at  bombing  led  to  heavy  losses  until 

^^Ibld. .  p.  225.  ^^Ibid. .  p.  231.  ^Ibid. .  p.  231. 
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foraation  flying  and  gunnery  techniques  were  perfected.  Later,  addi¬ 
tional  protection  for  bomber  formations  was  provided  by  formations  of 
pursuit  aircraft.  Bombing  raids  conducted  by  these  units,  being  tacti¬ 
cal  in  natxire,  rarely  oenetrated  beyond  the  fifty  mile  area  of  interest 
of  the  field  army  commander. 

?Ji^t  bombing  procedures  wore  developed  during  the  last  months 
of  the  war  (in  1913),  thou^  this  type  of  bombing  was  not  undertaken  by 
field  army  bombardment  units.  Instead,  it  was  done  by  night  bombard¬ 
ment  units  assigned  to  a  General  Headquarters  (GHQ)  Reserve  Air  Service 
vdiich  was  composed  of  pursuit  groups  and  bombardment  groups  not  assigned 
to  field  armies.  About  a  third  of  the  missions  performed  by  the  GHW 
Reserve  Air  Service  were  sxroport  of  the  field  armies;  however,  most  of 

the  time  the  GHQ  Air  Service  performed  long  range  bombing  missions  which 

22 

were  more  strategic  than  tactical.  Ihou^  the  CRIQ  Air  service  units 
were  not  assigned  to  field  armies,  their  operations  during  the  closing 
months  of  World  War  I  are  of  historical  importance  because  of  the 
interest  which  militaiy  leaders  showed  in  strategic  bombing  concepts 
immediately  after  the  war.  As  an  example  of  operations  of  the  GHQ  Air 
SeiTvice,  the  largest  single  bombing  raid  of  the  war  was  carried  out  on 
9  October  1918  when  over  200  bombers,  100  pursuit  planes,  and  53  tri- 
olace  planes  took  part  in  a  raid  on  a  cantonment  area  near  Waviille, 
France,  to  destroy  a  Gorman  counterattack  force  some  twenty  miles 
behind  the  front  lines,  srith  over  thirty-two  tons  of  bombs  being 
dropped,  the  raid  cost  one  plane  lost,  while  twelve  enemy  planes  wore 

^^bid..  pp.  2>4-235. 

^^Alvin  i-I.  Josephy  Jr.  (ed.),  Ihe  American  Heritage  History  of 
Flieht.  p.  16?. 
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shot  down.^^  The  deepest  penetration  of  a  bombing  raid  during  Vforld 

War  I  was  some  160  miles  into  enemy  territory.  Late  in  1918,  General 

William  1-a.tchell,  commander  of  the  GHQ  Air  Service,  had  command  of  a 

force  of  about  1,500  Allied  planes, 

c.  Ground  siipoort.  llachine  gun  fire  and  bombs  were 

used  for  low  altitude  attacks  on  enemy  troops  and  eqiri.pment.  Other 

ground  suoport  missions  included  attacking  enemy  antitank  guns  and 

24 

smoking  enemy  observation  positions  with  phosphorous  bombs. 

Between  the  World  Wars,  1919-1941 
ae  1920»s 

With  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the  Ihited  States  began  a  rapid 

and  almost  coii5)lete  disarmament.  The  Anuy*  s  fleets  of  DB-4*  s  were  sold 

off  to  civilian  pilots  and  those  retained  gradually  became  obsolete. 

The  world’s  interest  in  the  air  tvimed  from  air  aces  to  feats  of  the 

•’bamstozmers,'*  cross  country  races,  and  altitude  records, 

Within  the  military,  the  role  of  air  power  became  a  family 

squabble  \dien  General  William  -ditchell’s  bombers  sunk  the  old  Geiman 

dreadnau^t  Ostfriesland  in  July  1921,  using  ei^t  Martin  bombers, 

26 

dropping  2,000  pound  bombs  from  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet.  This 

^^storical  Division,  Di^artment  of  the  Array,  Ifaited  States 
Army  in  t-Via  WftT»1d  War.  1917-1919.  Reports  of  Commander-In- Oiief  ,  , 

pp,  234-235« 

^Ibid. .  p.  234. 

^^Historical  Office  of  the  Amy  Air  Forces  (ed, ) ,  The  Official 
Pictorial  l&storv  of  the  AAF,  p,  55* 

^^Alvin  K.  Josephy  Jr.  (ed.).  The  American  Heritage  History  of 
nii^it,  pp.  200-201. 
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Gervice  controversy  affected  alnost  every  United  States  50veminent 
action  concerning  aviation  development  from  that  day  to  the  beginning 
of  .*orld  A&r  II. 

Hie  basis  for  the  arguments  was  closely  related  to  the  JMted 
States*  return  to  a  foreign  policy  of  isolationism  after  .iorld  war  I. 
.Jithin  the  framework  of  such  a  policy  the  line  for  defense  of  the 
uhited  States  was  draxm  at  her  own  shore  lines,  and  became  known  as 
the  oolicy  of  hemisphere  defense.  There  were  many  persons  \dio,  like 
General  I-iitchell,  believed  that  the  development  of  long  range  bombard¬ 
ment  techniques  duri.*ig  ■■ferld  War  I  was  proof  that  an  immense  fleet  of 
bombers,  rather  than  naval  vessels  or  land  armies,  should  be  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  America.  A  corollaiy  to  the  argument  was  that  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Ihited  States  co\iLd  base  fleets  of  bombers  in  Central  and 
South  Anerica,  and  could  employ  those  borJoers  to  destroy  the  iiiited 
States*  naval  and  ground  forces  before  they  could  be  employed  effec¬ 
tively  to  protect  her  shores,  "iherefore,  the  Mitchell  faction  argued 
that  the  Air  Service  should  become  Anerica*  s  primary  defensive  striking 
force,  and  that  the  paramoimt  interest  xvithin  the  organization  of  the 
Mr  Service  should  be  the  creation  of  a  massive  GHQ  strategic  bombard¬ 
ment  capability,  <»upled  with  a  strong  GHQ  force  of  pursuit-interceptor 

27 

airplanes  to  protect  our  own  bombers  and  ward  off  enemy  bomber  fleets,  ‘ 

IXiring  the  1920*  s,  there  was  little  change  in  aircraft  design 

from  that  of  V/orld  War  I;  and  strategic  air  power  continued  merely  as  a 

23 

theory  in  tlie  rsinds  of  aviation  leaders,  Hevertheless,  the  concurrent 
27 

'H,  H,  Arnold  and  Ira  C.  Eaker,  >5.nged  Warfare  (Kew  'fork: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  19^1),  pp.  149-153* 

23 

Albert  II.  Josenhy  Jr.  (ed. ),  The  American  Heritage  !Iistory  of 
Flight,  o.  202. 
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artruriients  conceminf;  air  oower  versus  sea  and  land  powerj  and  st.ra'-e!^c 
versus  tactical  air  power,  did  distract  attention  avra,7  frorii  the  iwor- 
tant  contribution  of  military  air  power  to  the  conduct  of  the  land 
battle,  ihere  was  also  no  appreciable  chan<^  in  the  missions  which 
kcxr  Aviation  was  expected  to  perforn  and  little  improvement  in  the 
effectiveness  with  ^diich  the  Air  Jiervice  could  perform  the  inissions  it 
had  developed  during  Jorld  ./ar  I. 

Ihe  1930' s 

Aircraft.— Ihe  1930' s,  however,  saw  a  surge  in  advancement  of 
aircraft  design  much  like  the  first  dozen  years  after  iitty  Haw^c.  ihe 
decade  of  the  '30*5  also  saw  great  changes  in  the  use  of  aircraft  as 
world  powers  began  a  race  for  military  air  power,  .^ew  aircraft  ;^cre 
designed,  but  the  designs  usually  became  obsolete  before  the  planes 
could  be  produced.  :iajor  design  achievements  of  the  1930' s  included 
the  change  from  biplanes  to  monoplanes  with  all  metal  construction, 
retractable  landing  gears,  and  more  powerful  engines.  For  purposes 
of  comnarison,  tvro  observation  aircraft  of  the  1930  decade  are  shown  in 
Figure  5.  One  is  the  Curtiss  0-40,  used  in  the  early  1930’ s,  and  the 
other  is  the  worth  American  0-4?,  idiich  is  considerably  heavier  and 
faster,  ^^sed  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
planes  illustrates  the  change  to  faster,  heavier  aircraft,  idiich  in 
turn  required  longer,  hard  surfaced  runways  to  operate  from.  Since 
long,  hard  surfaced  runways  are  not  generally  fomd  close  behind  the 
line  of  contact,  it  became  necessary  for  aviation  units  for  support  of 

^liistorical  Office  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  (ed.),  Zhe  Offi.ci.^ 
Pietorial  I^storv  of  the  AAF,  p.  73. 
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ITie  193*^  aeorganization.-«Just  as  aircraft  desigi  chan<;ed 
rapidly  during  the  1930*  s,  rdlitar^r-  aviation  organizational  concepts 
likevjise  changed  progressively  to  keep  pace  with  new  aircraft  capabili¬ 
ties  and  with  wrld  develop^ients.  national  defense  became  increasingly 
more  important  as  events  in  Europe  unfolded* 

An  important  stud/  of  the  1930' s  was  that  conducted  by  the 
•'Baker  Board"  in  193^»  Headed  by  Newton  2*  oaker )  the  foiwer  oecretary 
of  War,  tills  board  studied  air  pox'ier  as  a  defense  problem  because  by 
1934,  the  Uhited  States'  national  defense  policy  was  based  primarily  on 
defense  of  the  ho’  'land,  overseas  possessions,  and  commercial  activi¬ 
ties.^^  Ihe  "Balcer  Board"  recommended  an  imnediate  buildup  to  replace 
old  planes,  and  creation  of  a  IHQ  Air  Force  on  a  level  with  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff. From  these  recommendations  evolved  the  creation  in 
1935  of  the  (5iQ  Air  Force  as  an  autonomous  air  aim  coordinate  with  the 
ground  annies,  and  capable  of  strategic  bombing.  This  i*eorganization 

was  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  Boeing  3-17,  the  most  power- 

34 

fill  bomber  of  the  era. 

The  GHQ  Air  Force  was  to  be  the  striking  force  of  military 
aviation  which  cotaprised  all  air  combat  units  and  auxiliazdes  trained 
and  caoable  of  operating  in  dose  cooperation  with  ground  forces  or 
indeoendent  thereof.  It  was  planned  that  in  time  of  war,  the  unQ  Air 
Force  would  be  under  direct  control  of  the  commander- in- tiiief  of  field 

^^"Air  Board  Report  liay  Speed  Plane  Program,"  Army  and  Navy 
Journal.  July  23,  193^,  p»  980. 

^^Ibid. .  p.  931. 

^Historical  Office  of  the  Any  Air  Forces  (ed.).  The  Official 
Pictorial  iHstor^/  of  the  AAFe  p#  30# 
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forces.  Ihe  GKQ  Air  Force  woxild  conduct  air  operations  beyond  the 

sphere  of  ground  forces  in  furtherance  of  the  Amy  strategical  plan. 

Also  the  GiiC;  Air  Force  would  conduct  operations  in  immediate  support  of 

ground  forces;  -parforming  such  aissions  as  interdiction,  air  reconnais- 

sanee.  and  attack  of  enemy  concentrations,  novenents.  aimnunition  dunos 
35 

and  reserves.  The  GHW  Air  Force  was  authorized  to  be  organized  as 
shown  in  Figure  6. 


GHQ  air  force 


uo.  of 
Planes 

GHQ  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron 


1  Pursuit  Vfijig  of  3  Groxips  (120  each)  360 

1  Observation  Group  6l 

2  Air  Divisions,  each 

Air  Division  Headquarters  (5  each)  10 

1  Sonb  Vdng  Headquarters  (3  each)  6 

2  Bomb  Grotns  (61  each)  2Mr 

1  Attack  Group  (121  each)  242 

1  Observation  Group  (2  Squadrons)  (35  each)  70 


iTOTAL  PLAICES  .  .  993 
36 

Fig.  6.— Organization  of  GKQ  Air  Force,  1936^ 


3he  pxirpose  of  the  pursuit  aviation  (Figure  6)  was  air  combat,  its 
missions  were  to  protect  bombers  and  observation  aircraft  and  to  inteiv 
diet  enemy  bombers  and  enerny  attack  aircraft.  The  (HQ  observation 
aviation  had  the  missions  of  maintaining  sustained  frontier  air  patrols, 
proviefing  security  and  information  to  sij^jport  offensive  air  operations, 
and  providing  air  service  for  the  ground  forces.  In  performing  these 
missions,  QSQ  observation  planes  would  undertake  photography.  •**»«»'> 

^^Headquarters  !Ihird  Army,  "Third  Army  Reference  Ifectmonts  for 
Commanders  and  Staffs  of  Large  lAiits,  1936,"  Document  No.  17»  "Air  Corps 
Data"  (File  No.  M506-A7-D9.73,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  library),  p.  4. 

^^Ibid. .  App.  2.  P*  2^* 
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obseryaticn.  reconnaissance 4  surveillance  and  trailinp’  (follovdng  enemy 
planes).  Ihese  aircraft,  armed  with  machine  guns  for  protection,  could 
operate  at  altitudes  vp  to  20,000  feet  and  could  penetrate  enemy  terri- 
tory  to  a  depth  of  about  300  aiiles.-'  Bombardment  aviation  was  the 
principal  aim  of  the  GhQ  Mr  Force.  Its  mission  was  to  neutralize 
enemy  aviation  and  to  destroy  naval  vessels  and  territorial  objectives 
vital  to  the  functioning  of  the  enany*s  lines  of  communication  and 
supply, GKQ  attack  aviation  was  tactical  rather  than  strategic.  Its 
mission  was  to  protect  bombardment  aircraft  by  neutralizing  or  destroy¬ 
ing  enemy  ground  'ti-aircraft  establishments  and  to  siipoort  ground 
operations  by  attacking  enemy  materiel  targets  beyond  artillery  range, ^ 
'Jhese  missions  for  the  GHQ  Mr  Force  were  theoretical  because  required 
niEibers  of  aircraft  were  not  on  hand,  and  the  organization  was  never 
tried  in  war, 

Ihe  1935  reorganization  also  provided  for  aviation  units  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  corps  and  field  armies.  Corps  and  Army  Mr  Forces 
were  to  be  organized  as  shovm  in  Figure  7,  Like  the  GHQ  Mr  Force, 
there  were  not  actually  enough  aircraft  on  hand  to  form  oon^ilete  Corps 
and  Array  Mr  Forces  as  ^own  in  Figure  7»  so  the  organization  was 
largely  theoretical, 

ihe  Corps  and  Army  Mr  Forces  were  to  be  equipped  and  trained 
to  operate  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ground  force  to  which  assigned. 
Figure  7  shows  that  only  observation  aviation  tsiits  were  assigned  to 

^Ibid.  4  pp,  16-17, 

Ibid.  4  Document  No,  15»  “Characteristics  and  Tactical  Ehroloy- 
ment  of  Aviation  Organizations,*'  p,  8, 

iin 

^Ibid,  4  pp.  2-4, 
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CoiT)s  and  Army  Air  Forces,  There  was  no  organic  division  aviation. 

divisions  were  to  receive  aviation  support  on  a  missions  basis 

corps  aviation  resources  and  by  attachment  of  aviation  units  fron  the 

41 

Corps  Air  Force  of  the  corps  to  idiich  they  were  assigned. 


AH-ir  AIR  FORCE 


f 


No.  of 
Planes 


1  Array  Aviation  Headquarters 
4  Airdrcfflie  Squadrons 
1  Observation  Group 

1  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron 
Service  Squadron 

4  Observation  Squadrons  (13  Planes  each) 

TOTAL  PLANES 


5 


5 

4 

66 


CORPS  AIR  FORCE 


1  Corps  Aviation  Headquarters  3 

1  Observation  Group 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron  5 

Service  Squadron 

4  bbservation  Squadrons  (13  Planes  each)  52 

1  Balloon  Gtoup 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron 

4  Balloon  Squadrons  (2  balloons  each)  8 

Service  Squadron  - 

TOTAL  PLANES  .  .  60 

BALLOONS  .  8 


Pig,  7,— Organization  of  Corps  and  (Field)  Anay  Air  Forces, 


In  view  of  the  increased  snphasis  placed  on  GHQ  aviation,  the 
1935  reorganization  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  was  a  very  significant  action 
in  relation  to  the  control  of  air  power  and  the  missions  tdiieh  organic 


^^Ibid. .  Document  No,  17,  p.  8, 

^^id.  ,  Document  No.  16,  "Army  Air  Corps,"  p.  4. 
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aviation  performed  in  stroport  of  the  field  aray,  All  combat  aviation 
units  were  removed  from  the  direct  control  of  the  field  army  commander. 
2ven  though  3iIQ  observation  units  performed  long  range  observation  and 
reconnaissance  missions  in  support  of  the  ground  forces  and  GHQ  attack: 
units  performed  combat  support  missions  beyond  the  range  of  the  ground 
forces  artillery,  the  only  aviation  support  vjhich  a  field  amy  commander 
had  direct  control  of  was  observation  imits,  and  these  aviation  units 
operated  from  airbases  far  to  the  rear  of  the  front  lines. 

Jis  a  result  of  the  1935  reorganization,  the  missions  now  per¬ 
formed  by  Array  Avi  ation  in  support  of  the  field  army  x^ere  limited  to 
command  and  various  forms  of  aerial  observation.  Ihese  missions,  never 
performed  in  war,  were  tested  in  some  field  maneuvers.  As  stated  in 
1936,  missions  now  performed  by  Amy  Aviation  were: 

1.  Observation.  Only  visual  means  were  used,  with  obser¬ 
vers  being  in  continuous  radio  contact  with  ground  force  elements. 
Observation  was  performed  both  day  and  night. 

a,  Iteconnaissance.  Reconnaissance  was  also  performed 
by  visual  means,  during  both  day  and  night.  In  193^  teminology, 
reconnaissance  referred  to  observation  of  particular  routes  or  portions 
of  the  battlefield  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ^edLfic  information  of 
terrain  or  enemy  activities,  dstant  reconnaissance  x-^as  accomplished 
by  observation  units  operating  mder  field  array  headquarters,  dose 
ireconnai ssance  was  accomplished  by  observation  units  ooerating  xAthin 
the  corps  area  of  responsibility.  Battle  reconnaissance,  which  was 

^^Ihe  Air  Corps  Act  of  1916  changed  the  name  of  the  Air  Service 
to  the  Army  Air  Corps  (illxrin  .1.  Josephy  Jr.  ed.  ),  Ihe  American 
Heritage  Historv  of  Flight,  p.  I?02. 


continuous  observation  of  eneny  forces  in  contact,  was  accomplished  by 

L\l\, 

corps  observation  units  operating  in  support  of  divisions, 

b.  Artillery  adiustraent  and  registration,  sj  1936, 
aircraft  radios  had  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  artillery 
observers  were  able  to  direct  artillery  fires  anywhere  over  the  battle¬ 
field  lathin  rancw  of  the  artillery.  ?iadio  range  vras  approxiriately  30 
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miles  by  voice  and  100-200  miles  by  telegraph, 

c.  Infantry  missions.  Aerial  observers  located  front 
lines,  reported  and  relayed  signals  from  infantry  troops,  located  and 
reported  obstruc.  ons  to  friendly  advance,  and  reported  friendly  and 
enemy  shell  bursts. 

d.  i\erial  photo FTaohv.  Aerial  cameras  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  erAent  that  they  irere  mounted  in  fixed  installations  in  the 
aircraft  and  were  operated  automatically,  -iight  aerial  photography  had 
not  yet  been  perfected.  Photographs  were  processed  at  the  airfields, 

but  delivery  to  using  units  was  dependent  on  ground  vehicles,  and 
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could,  therefore,  be  delayed  by  road  and  traffic  conditions. 

2,  Command.  Aircraft  radios  made  It  possible  to  use  the 
observers  to  relay  messages  and  instimctions  between  ground  headquar- 
ters,*^"^  CoiTiaiand  missions  also  included  checlcing  locations  of  troop 
uixits  and  verifi-ring  conflicting  reports. 

Observation  Planes  for  the  Artillery 
hVon  though  the  1936  organization  of  the  Arms’-  Air  Corps 

^iieadqiiarters  Ihird  Am;/-,  ‘'-Ihird  knsj  Reference  Ibcuments 
.  .  ijbcunent  No,  15,  pp.  16-17* 

^^roid. .  t).  14.  ^*^bid.,  p.  14.  ^^Ibid. .  pp.  16-1?. 
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provided  Tor  observation  aviation  to  oe  assigned  to  corns  and  ^iold 
anaies,  and  even  though  one  of  the  prLnary'  :d.ssions  of  the  organic  ob¬ 
servation  aviation  ’.,’as  to  support  artiller:^'  ’onits,  artilleryraen  were 
dissatisfied,  ihoir  dissatisfaction  took  the  forsr.  of  Uro  arguments. 

■jJie  first  argvcnent  was  that  because  tne  observation  units  operated  fron 
aiitases  some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  front  lines,  there  was  not 
sufficient  responsiveness  in  securing  requested  observers  over  the 
front  or  in  securdns  requested  aerial  photographs,  liie  other  arguraent 
was  that  the  observer  should  not  be  an  Air  Corps  observer,  but  an  artil¬ 
leryman  trained  in  artillery  fire  direction.  '>j  1935  an  idea  %ras 
voiced  by  ground  force  officers  that  it  night  be  possible  to  develop  a 
muah  lighter  observation  airolans  xdiich  co'Jld  be  assigned  to  divisions, 
or  even  to  artillery  units.  In  that  year,  Imst  aiet,  a  famous  German 
air  ace,  demonstrated  a  Geraan  Feisler-Ctorch  airplane  at  the  Cleveland 
Air  rcaces  and  at  v/right  Field.^'"  'ihe  Feisler-otorch  was  a  ligho  and 
sloi'i  observation  olane  ■?iiiioh  was  able  to  talce  off  and  iand  on  very 
short  fields.  3mst  Udet*s  demonstration  impressed  many  officers  in 
both  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  ground  forces.  A  year  later,  the  Air  Cores 
invited  American  aircraft  manufacturers  to  build  a  lighter  observation 
plane,  'ihe  design  winner  was  the  Vul tee- Stinson  0-^  (later  designated 

the 

Paralleling  this  design  competition,  Army  mobilization  led  to 
large  scale  field  maneuvers.  The  use  of  air  sraport  cane  under  dose 
scrutiny  in  several  of  these  maneuvers,  and  maneuver  reports  often  con¬ 
tained  references  to  a  lack  of  air  support  for  ground  forces.  For 

IsP 

Andrew  Ten  ZJyck,  Jeens  in  the  3^7  (.lew  loiric.  Commonwealth 
Books,  Inc.,  19^+6) »  ?•  17« 


exar;plo,  in  his  final  critique  of  the  ihird  /vnay  Maneuvers  held 
5-25  ilaj-  19^,  -lajor  General  -i.  J.  iirees  stated: 

It  is  ciy  conviction  that  we  need  tvro  distinct  types  of  observa¬ 
tion  aviation.  2ie  division  or  corps  aviation  should  bo  a  slow  but 
hij^ly  naneuverable  ship,  and  one  with  the  best  possible  visibility 
for  pilot  and  observer.  It  should  be  capable  of  landing  and  taking 
off  at  slo’W  speeds,  in  SMall  areas,  and  on  alnost  any  type  of  ter¬ 
rain.  line  will  not  percdt  the  oreparation  of  suitable  landing 
fields  for  our  present  ships.  For  long  range  observation  under  the 
Axvx/t  a  speedy  ship  and  one  with  a  greater  range  than  the  present 
0-4?  is  necessary.  ^ 

In  another  exaiiole,  the  recoi-iraendation  of  ilajor  General  ?.  ?.  Bishop 
after  the  Fourth  Arnv*  '/II  Corps  maneuvers  held  in  jVugust  19^  included 
this  statenent: 

derious  consideration  should  be  given  to  incorporating  in  the 
triangular  division  a  detachment  of  observation  aviation  for  the 
nuroose  of  command,  close  and  battle  reconnaissance,  control  of 
columns  and  adjustment  of  fire.^C 

duch  statements  as  these,  couiled  vrith  a  flood  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  iimy  oerioch-cals  concerning  the  need  for  organic  ground  force 
aviation,  plus  considerable  numbers  of  letters  written  to  the  v/ar  Depart¬ 
ment  on  this  same  subject,  led  to  an  authorization  from  the  .var 
Department  for  the  Army  to  use  off  the  shelf  airplanes  such  as  Piper 
Cubs,  Taylorcraft,  and  Aoroncas  in  subsequent  maneuvers.  Ihese  aircraft 
were  provided  by  the  aianufactiirers  and  were  floxm  and  maintained  by 
civilians.  These  li^t  planes,  or  “grasshoppers**  as  they  were  labeled, 
were  flown  in  maneuvers  and  demonstrations  in  Louisiana  in  August  19^; 


^Headquarters,  Third  Army,  “Annexes  to  Report,  Third  Am^’’ 
Kanevtver,  .lay  5-25,  19^0,  Sabine  Area,**  Vol.  II,  Annex  21,  *'/inal 
Chitique,  25  ICay  19/^0”  (File  Uo.  .I506-A7-J39.73*  Fo2*t  Leavenworth, 

Kansas  library)  (. limeo graphed) ,  p.  24* 

^Headquarters,  Fourth  Army,  •*Final  Report,  Fourth  Army,  ‘’/TI 
Corps  Maneuver,  FI  1941,  little  Falls  Area,  August,  19^,"  Comments  and 
Recomendations  (File  wo.  M506-A7-D9»73»  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Library)  (I Mimeographed),  p,  23. 
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Fort  :-iiox  in  Februar:/  19^1;  Camp  BoxdLe,  Texas,  in  .-larch  19^1;  Tennessee 
maneuvers  in  June  1941;  desert  maneuvers  at  Fort  Bliss  in  July  1941; 
and,  finally,  in  the  Louisiana  maneuvers  in  Aug\ist  1941.  l-teports  from 
these  maneuvers  concerning  the  value  of  li^t  planes  led  the  secretary 
of  Var,  in  February  1942,  to  authorize  the  conduct  of  additional  tests 
at  the  .\rtillery  School  at  Fort  Sill,  with  the  2d  Infantry  O. vision  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  vdth  the  13th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  at  Fort 
Bragg. After  these  additional  tests,  the  War  Department  issued  the 
order  idbich  authorized  liaison  planes  in  Field  Artillery  units.  The 
implementing  do  ’oient,  '••lemorandum  for  the  Commanding  General,  Amy 
Ground  Forces,  Subject;  Organic  Air  Observation  for  Field  Artillery," 
dated  June  6,  1942,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  liaison  airplanes  will  be  authorized  for  Field  Artillery 
units  at  the  rate  of  2  per  light  and  medium  Artillery  Battalions, 

2  per  Division  Artillery  Headq\iarters  and  iieadquarters  Battery  or 
rl'eld  Artillery  Brigade  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery. 

(2)  Personnel  will  be  authorized  at  the  rate  of  1  pilot  and 
i:  airplane  mechanic  for  each  liaison  plane  authorized.^ 


Establishment  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Concurrently  with  the  events  which  occasioned  the  authorization 
for  liaison  airplanes  in  Field  Artillery  units,  changes  were  taking 
place  in  the  organization  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  proper.  Changes  were 
made  in  1939  and  in  194D  relative  to  the  command  of  the  CaiQ  Air  Force; 
however,  these  changes  did  not  affect  the  missions  vdiich  Army  Aviation 


^^Ki chard  K.  Hemey,  "‘jlie  Army  Aviation  Story,"  Part  i,  ^^ted 
States  Army  Aviation  ligest.  VLII,  Ho.  6  (June,  1962),  pp.  15-18. 

^^llemorandum.  Headquarters,  VJar  Department  for  the  Commanding 
General,  Army  Groiaid  Forces,  June  6,  1942,  Subject:  "Organic  Observa¬ 
tion  for  Field  Artillery,"  quoted  in  Ridxard  K.  Tiemey,  "Ihe  Army 
Aviation  Story,"  Part  II,  Ihited  States  Army  Aviation  Digest.  VIII, 

No.  7  Uuly,  1962),  p.  12. 
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nov  performed.  In  Jme  1941,  an  autonomous  command,  the  Army  Air  For¬ 
ces,  was  established  to  replace  the  Army  Air  Coros.  ihe  GHQ  Air  Force 
•was  assigned  as  a  subordinate  elranent  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  was 
concurrently  renamed  the  Air  Force  Combat  Command,  which  was  the  organ- 
ization  in  being  vdien  the  Uhited  States  entered  -ferld  war  II,-'-'  Fi^mre 
3  shows  a  simplified  diagram  of  the  organization  of  the  Army  Mr  Forces 
after  it  was  established  in  1941.  Figure  £  reflects  that  all  of  the 
aviation  units  which  had  been  part  of  the  G.IQ  Air  Force,  and  all  of  "the 
aviation  units  whidi  had  been  part  of  the  Corps  and  Amy  Air  Forces  were 
now  olaced  under  the  direction  of  the  Air  Force  Combat  Command,  All 
a-viation  units  which  vrould  uro-vide  observation  or  combat  support  for 
field  armies  iTOre  assigned  to  an  Air  Seaport  Coru::and  which  shoirs  in 
Figure  8  as  a  subordinate  element  of  a  numbered  Air  Force,  ^  "this 
diange  all  aviation  support  was  withdraxw  fraa  -the  ground  commander*  s 
direct  control,  and  was  placed  on  a  basis  of  support  by  coordination. 

Due  "to  this  withdrawal  of  organic  aviation  svpport,  the  authorization 
for  organic  liaison  airplanes  in  field  artillery  units  became  more  im¬ 
portant  to  grotaid  officers  than  might  ha've  been  the  ease  had  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army  /ir  Corps  not  'taken  place. 

When  the  iJhited  States  entered  V.'orld  War  II,  its  Army  Aviation 
structure  consisted  of  the  air  sections  >dth  liaison  aizplanes  \du.ch 
were  authorized  in  artillery  units.  All  other  former  Airy  aviation 
units  were  then  organic  to  the  Airay  Air  Forces, 

^^iiistorical  Office  of  the  Array  Air  Forces  (ed. ),  The  Official 
Pictorial  History  of  the  AAF,  p.  83, 
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Fig.  3,— Organization  of  the  Atoy  Air  Forces,  1941 


54 

^Ivan  L.  Foster,  “V3.th  the  Other  Anas  and  Services, “  Pt.  VI, 
•'■2ie  Aanny  Air  Forces,**  Field  Artillery  Journal.  XXXI,  Xo.  12  (Dececa- 
ber,  1941),  ?.  971. 


Ci/i?TSP.  II 


,;OKLD  \iAR  II  (19^2-19^5) 

Aircraft 

>/hen  the  iiiited  states  entered  .ibrld  War  II,  Amy  grotsnd  forces 
ermloyed  tvro  nalces  of  liaison  airplanes:  the  Piper  L-4  and  the  Consol¬ 
idated  Vultee-^  nson  L-5,  both  of  which  served  throughout  the  war 
(shovm  in  figure  9).  These  frail,  fabric  covered  "grasshoppers'*  re¬ 
turned  larsy  7i.viation  to  the  ground  force  cotamander,  for  the  pilots, 
mechanics,  and  planes  lived  in  the  field  even  closer  to  the  troops  they 
served  than  did  the  air  units  of  World  War  I*  ihe  1^4  and  because 
of  their  simplicity  of  construction,  i^ere  able  to  operate  in  the  field 
for  long.ueriods  of  time  with  only  little  field  echelon  maintenance* 
Also,  because  of  their  li^t  wei^t  and  slow  speed,  the  "grasshoppers" 
were  able  to  operate  from  very  short  airstrips,  usually  near  the  command 
post  of  the  organization  served.  Ihe  L-4  could  operate  from  a  200  yard 
strip  and  the  L-S  could  operate  from  a  300  yard  strip.  ^  Any  flat  area 
of  sufficient  length  became  a  potential  landing  field  for  Amy  aircraft. 
In  fact,  when  the  itmy  introduced  its  liaison  planes  to  combat  in  the 
1942  invasion  of  Worth  Africa,  the  airplanes  first  took  off  from  the 

^Andrew  Ten  Syck,  Jeans  in  the  3c/  (Hew  York:  Ooramonwaalth 
Books,  Inc.,  19^),  p»  55* 

2 

U,  W.  War  Department,  Amr/’  Ground  Forces  Ljeht  Aviation. 

?.:  20-100  (Washington:  U.  3.  Government  Printing  Office,  oeptember 

1947),  pp.  6-7. 
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deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  Before  the  war  was  over,  other 
planes  had  ooerated  fron  llavy  LB?*s  ;ri.th  planit  dedcs,  fields,  roads, 
trails,  strean  beds,  beaches,  lalces,  mountain  slopes,  and  even  from  a 
suspended  cable  system  Icnom  as  the  “Srodie  Device,*' 


Ir-kt  A  military  version  of  the  Piper  Cub, 
Poi^ered  by  a  65  horsepower  engine,  the  L-4 
attained  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour.  It 
had  a  wingspan  of  35  feet  3  inches,  vras  22 
feet  5  inches  long,  and  weired  1,220  pounds. 


I#-5,  A  Abrld  ..'ar  II  Army  observation  plane, 

Po^-rered  by  a  185  horsepotrer  engine,  the  L^5 
attained  a  speed  of  105  miles  per  hour,  xt 
had  a  foot  >jingspan,  was  24  feet  1  inch 
long,  and  weighed  2,045  pomds. 

Pig,  9,— ‘ubrld  rt'ar  II  Army  iAaison  Aircraft:  Piper  L-4  and 
Consolidated  Vul tee- Stinson  1^5^ 


Ihe  Brodie  Device  consisted  of  a  cable  extended  alongside  a  LSI  on 


3 

iiistorical  Office  of  the  Amy  Air  Forces  (ed, ),  Ihe  Official 
Pictorial  1-3. story  of  the  lu^F  (l^evr  lork:  Duell,  SLoan  and  Pearce, 
1947),  pp.  1.34-185. 


A 

vihich,  by  neans  of  a  carriaje,  a  talce  off  run  dotm  the  cable  could 
laimch  an  airplane  into  the  air.  '-.hen  the  plane  had  completed  its 
:rj.ssion,  it  landed  safely  by  engaring  a  nylon  slin^  on  the  carriage 
Td-th  a  hoo::  extended  uot/ard  from  the  airplane  cabin, ^ 

jhe  evolution  of  raissions  performed  b^/'  Arriy  Aviation  during  ..'orld  .(ar  II 

vras  closely  related  to  the  sinplicity  of  construction  and  the  low  and 

slow  fljang  characteristics  of  the  airplanes  employed. 

Organization 

Jhere  iras  also  a  narked  simplicity  in  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  Arr^r  Aviation  during  '.hrld  '/Jar  I'l.  .vhen  the  Amy  first  received 
author! tjr  in  19  ■“  to  e  rploy  light  planes,  the  liaison  type  air  sections 
vrere  authorized  only  for  field  artillery  units.  They  were  Initially 
authorized  for  light  and  nediui  artillery  battalions,  division  artil¬ 
lery,’’  headquarters,  and  artillery  brigade  headquarters.  As  the  war 
progressed,  more  and  more  ele-::ents  were  authorized  air  sections. 

By  W8.r*s  end,  air  sections  were  authorized  vd.thln  a  field  ar.>’i’-’’  for  such 
units  as  field  arTi^r,  corps,  and  division  headquarters;  corps  artillery, 
field  artillery  brigade,  field  artillery  group,  and  division  artillery 
headquarters;  combat  co'.nnand,  tanic  battalio’n,  and  reconnaissance  bat¬ 
talion  headquarters;  infantry  regiment,  field  artillery  battalion,  and 
engineer  combat  battaLlon  headquarters;  mechanized  cavalry  group  and 
mechanized  cavalry-  reconsiaissanco  squadron  headquarters;  and  sippal 
battalion  field  operations  comoanies,^ 

Tne  incorporation  of  liaison  planes  into  Army  tables  of  organi- 
za'tion  and  equipment  was  essentially  the  same  regardless  of  level  of 

4 

Pen  Eo’’dl<t  Jeems  in  the  :3r7.  p, 


3,  ./ar  Donartment,  F.'.  20-100,  p,  3' 
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connnand  the  aircraft  served.  Figure  10  shows  a  typical  exaii5)le  of  a 
World  War  II  ground  force  table  of  organization  and  equipment  which  in¬ 
cluded  organic  liaison  aircraft. 

ORGANIZATION 


&ecifi-  Tedi-  Battalion  Mainte- 

cation  nical  Headquarters  nance 

*  Serial  No.  Grade  _ _  Section 

First  lieutenant 

liaison  Pilot  1981  2 

Mechanic^  airplane  &  engine  7^7  3  ^ 

Mechanic)  airplane  &  engine  7^7  5  ^ 

Operation  Plat. 

(derations  &  Fire 
Direction  Section 

Airplane,  liaison  2 


EQUEPMMT 

Arasy  Air  Forces  No.  of  Items 

Airplane,  liaison  type,  ooii?>lete  with  fire 

extinguisher,  without  radio  2 

Message  drop  bag  ^ 

Kit,  interpreter,  photographic  type  1 

Parachute,  24  foot,  back  typo  4 

Set,  tool  airplane  mechanic  FA  * 

Set,  tool  pilot’s,  FA  ^ 

Radio  set  SCR  619  (per  airplane)  1 

Fig.  lO.—Extract  of  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  6-36, 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Batteiy,  Ifotorized,  Field  Artilleiy 
Battalion,  155  nun  Howitzer,  or  4.5-Inch  Gun,  Truck  Q'awn  or  Tractor 
Ibawn,  27  September  1944.® 


Ihe  typical  World  War  II  Arny  Aviation  air  section  was  composed  of  two 
pilots,  two  mechanics,  and  two  liaison  airplanes. 


^n.  S.  War  Department,  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery. 
Mfttnrtzed.  Field  Artillery  BatUHon.  l^^nm  Howitzer,  or  4.5-Inch  Gun, 
Timek-Dram  QTr^aetor-l>»awn.  TOE  ^36  (Washington:  0.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  27  September  1944),  pp.  2-15* 


Missions 


Along  with  consideration  of  the  type  of  aircraft  enroloyed  by 
Anny  Aviation  during  World  War  II  and  the  t3?pical  Army  Aviation  organi¬ 
zation  of  that  period,  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  area  of 
interest  of  ground  force  cotnaianders  on  the  World  War  II  battlefield  as 
a  means  for  better  imderstanding  of  the  missions  performed.  An  Anny 
ground  force  commander*  s  area  of  interest  on  the  battlefield  during 
World  War  H  was  generally  as  shown  in  Figure  11. 


Fig.  11.— Army  Commander*  s  Area  of  Interest  on  World  War  II 
Battlefield  Based  on  Third  Amy  Reference  Documents  (Figure  ?). 


Primarily  because  of  enemy  air  defense  weapons  and  enemy  fighter 
aircraft.  Army  liaison  aircraft  were  not  able  to  operate  freely  through¬ 
out  ihe  depth  of  the  area  of  interest  shown.  In  most  cases,  the  Army 
liaison  planes  were  flown  within  the  zone  of  friendly  anti-aircraft 
fiires  and  hi^  enough  to  escape  enemy  small  anas  fire.  This  practice 
enabled  the  liaison  pilots  to  escape  from  enemy  filter  aircraft.  Yet 

%-ck.  Jeeps  in  the  Sky,  p. 
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there  were  .r.any  instances  ^riierein  Airiy  liaison  planes  were  flo»m  deep 
into  enej^'  territory— particularly’'  vriien  accompanying  armored  units  in 
oursuit  ooerations*  In  referring  to  Figure  11 «  iursiy  liaison  olanes 
were  the  part  of  the  aerial  observation  tear,  that  nerforaed  the  bull:  of 
■the  close  in  observation  along  the  line  of  contact,  while  co.ir:anders 
depended  on  Aimy  Mr  Force  observation  sqxiadrons  for  the  bulk  of  aerial 
observa-tion  in  the  deeper  portion  of  their  area  of  interest, 

ihe  rdssions  performed  by  Army  Aviation  during  b'orld  './ar  II 
were  definitely  related  to  the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the 
aircraft  employe,  and  the  organization  of  the  air  sections,  Mssions 
performed  vrere: 

1,  Observation.  Uiis  vras  the  prinai^''  mission  and  took  the 
folloviing  forms: 

a.  n  anee.  These  missions  were  of  several 
hours*  duration,  with  the  \isual  purpose  of  maintaining  a  continuous 
overvxatch  of  a  selected  specific  portion  of  the  battlefield,  firing 
conbat,  many  commanders  adopted  a  system  of  keeping  an  observer  in  the 
air  constantly  because  enemy  soldiers  often  did  not  move  or  fire  when 

n 

Amy  aircraft  wore  overhead. 

b.  2arget  acquisition.  These  jiissions  were  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  intelligence  gathering  missions.  Tne  piirpose  was  to 
rather  soecific  information  about  the  ena'ay. 

W  ^ 

c.  Artillery  registration  and  adjustment.  Since  Anry 
Aviation  air  sections  :rere  initially  authorized  only  for  field  artillery 
units,  and  since  tho  bulk  of  Amy  aircraft  >diieh  served  in  vforld  rfar  II 


0 

Ibid. .  p.  31. 
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were  assigned  to  artillery  units,  the  mission  of  artillery  adouslaaent 
was  among  the  most  inroortant  missicns  performed,  Obsei*vers  used  voice 
radio  (Figure  10)  from  the  airplane  to  call  for  and  adjust  fires. 

d.  Cotiwterbatterv.  Counterbattery  missions  were 
actually  a  type  of  artillery  adjustment  mission,  but  spedficainy  re¬ 
ferred  to  instances  wherein  artillery  fire  was  directed  against  located 

9 

enemy  siroporting  weapons# 

e.  Wftval  gunfire.  Army  artillery  observers  idio 

operated  near  a  coastline  wore  often  able  to  adjust  fires  from  ISiited 
States  Navy  vessels  standing  offshore.  Such  missions  were  performed  in 
the  European,  Pacific,  and  North  African  Breaters, 

Jojr  strikes.  lirection  of  close  air  strikes  was 
not  a  primary  mission  for  Army  observers,  althou^  most  air  strikes 
were  ultimately  directed  from  liaison  aircraft.  Die  “horsefly”  system 
which  was  used  so  successfully  for  direction  of  close  air  strikes  was  a 


system  tdierein  liaison  planes,  operating  from  forward  airstrips,  were 
flown  by  e3q)erionced  filter  pilots  ^o  controlled  the  air  strikes. 

Still,  Army  artillery  observers  were  occasionally  called  i^ion  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Amy  Air  Force  planes, 

g,  Reconn^T  sfiAnea.  Reconnaissance  missions  took  many 

forms  depending  on  the  specific  purpose  of  the  reconnaissance.  One  of  the 


most  common  missions  was  road  reconnaissance,  or 


as  it  was 


often  called.  Armored  units  were  particularly  adept  at  using  their  air¬ 
craft  to  reconnoiter  routes  for  their  spearhead  forces, 

^Ibid,.  p.  ^  P.  54. 

^^Ibid..  pp.  9^-93.  P-  54. 
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line  reconnaissance  missions  were  concerned  with  gathering  infonaation 
cf  disposition,  strength,  and  movement  of  enany  troops. 

h.  Search.  Search  missions  rai^t  be  considered  as  a 

form  of  reconnaissance  in  \dnch  the  specific  xnfoimation  desired  was  the 

location  of  downed  pilots  or  lost  troops.  In  jungle  areas  such  as  China 

13 

and  Burma,  Army  aircraft  were  often  used  in  search  missions. 

i.  Aerial  photography.  Photography  was  an  important 
task,  thou^  not  performed  in  a  sophisticated  manner  such  as  the  Am^r 
Air  Force  could  do.  Bie  type  of  aerial  photography  accomplished  by  Army 
liaison  planes  generally  involved  use  of  a  hand  held  K-20  camera  through 
an  open  window  of  the  aircraft.  The  advantage  to  Array  ground  commanders 
was  that  their  own  liaison  type  aircraft  wore  immediately  responsive  to 
their  need  for  photographs  of  the  battle  position,  and  their  aircraft 
were  often  able  to  fly  in  weather  conditions  idiich  kept  Army  Air  Force 
aircraft  groxmded.  Photographs  thus  obtained  could  be  interpreted 
immediately  by  combat  unit  staffs  and  artillery  target  analysts. 

2.  Transportation.  World  War  H  lisiaon  planes  could  not 
carry  much  weight  or  bullc.  Hie  L-4  was  able  to  carry  only  about  430 
pounds  of  payload,  and  the  L-5  was  able  to  carry  only  about  660  pounds 
of  payload.  Likewise,  both  aircraft  were  limited  by  the  size  package 
which  could  be  hung  under  the  wings  or  placed  on  the  passenger  seat.^^ 
a.  Hesuoply.  At  one  time  or  another,  liaison  pilots 
delivered  or  dropped  almost  anything  their  aircraft  could  carry.  Such 

^^id..  p.  S4. 

^^Roy  N.  Landon,  "mvision  Air  Riotographer,”  Infantry  Journal. 
XLXIII,  No.  1  (July,  1945),  pp.  38-43. 

^^Ten  %ck.  Jeeps  in  the  Sky,  p.  89. 


itai;s  as  amunition,  maps,  food,  medicine,  blankets,  water,  and  even 
straw  were  supplied  to  combat  trooos.^^  Packages  were  dropped  from  the 
win<rs  or  were  hand  drooped  from  the  cockpit.  In  some  instances,  the 
aircraft  were  able  to  land  and  deliver  the  needed  supplies, 

b,  iSvacuation.  Since  liaison  aircraft  could  land  in 
very  short  fields,  they  could  be  used  to  evacuate  persons  from  areas 
very  close  to  the  front  lines,  or  even  from  behind  enemy  lines.  Tne 
I/-4  and  L-5  were  not  designed  for  carrying  litters,  but  were  often  used 
for  medical  evacuation  of  irounded  soldiers  from  forward  areas.  Some¬ 
time  during  the  w*  ■  a  device  was  developed  idiich  allowed  a  litter  to  be 
fastened  in  a  semi-enclosed  pod  on  top  of  the  fuselage  of  the  I»-5« 
Generally,  however,  the  oatient  was  strapped  in  the  passenger  seat  of 
the  aircraft,  Ihe  1^5  had  a  more  powerful  engine,  and  often  evacuated 

two  patients,  both  of  whom  ifere  strapped  in  the  passenger  portion  of 
17 

the  codcpit, 

c,  Rescue.  Once  the  object  of  a  search  was  located, 
it  then  became  a  problem  of  rescuing  the  located  person  or  persons. 

Army  liaison  aircraft  could  be  used  for  rescue  only  if  there  was  a  loca¬ 
tion  near  the  lost  party  ^diere  the  airplane  could  land,  Ihere  were 

Instances  when  Army  airplanes  sneaked  behind  enemy  lines  to  pick  up 

13 

downed  pilots  or  members  of  patrols, 

3.  Coramand  and  control.  In  a  general  sense,  command 
referred  to  the  use  of  airplanes  by  Atvny  canmanders  to  view  taeir 
battleground  and  to  permit  mal-cing  their  plans.  .4any  Amy  generals 
took  daily  flights  in  their  ’’grasshoppers''  to  look  over  the  battle 

.  /  17  1 R 

^°roid. .  pp.  49-50.  ^Ibid.  1  p.  37,  Ibid. ,  p,  53* 
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lines,  .'.any  also  used  the  aircraft  radios  to  control  their  subordinate 

units  by  issuing  instructions  from  the  airplane.  Ariored  units  in  paiv 

19 

ticular  used  aircraft  to  control  moving  columns. 

a.  Courier.  Army  aircraft  often  saved  many  hours  on 
the  road  for  couriers  who  mi^t  otoerwise  have  had  to  ride  over  diffi¬ 
cult  roads,  riere  again,  the  capability  of  the  liaison  airplanes  to 
land  on  roads  and  short  fields  was  instrumental  in  enabling  Aray  Avia¬ 
tion  to  provide  courier  service  between  headquarters  which  established 
a  landing  strip  near  their  eo.nnand  posts. 

t  Message  droo.  It  vras  not  alvrays  possible  for 
pilots  to  contact  ground  units  by  radio.  In  many  instances  the  pilot 
had  to  drop  messages  to  troops  below,  xt  was  often  necessary  to  devise 

some  system  for  message  piclcup  as  well. 

c.  Column  control.  Armored  xmit  commanders  often 
found  their  liaison  planes  most  \iseful  for  control  purposes  when  their 
units  were  engaged  in  exploitation  operations,  ty  remaining  near  the 
guns  of  the  armored  coluuns,  the  planes  received  a  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  enemy  aircraft,  and  were  therefore  able  to  ooerate  deep  in 

20 

enemy  teriritory  along  >iith  the  exploiting  forces. 

(i,  ItadT  o  relay.  Aimiy  observers  often  acted  as  radio 

relay  stations  between  headquarters  idiich  exoerienced  difficulty  in 

21 

maintaining  communications. 

e.  /hre  laving.  It  was  often  possible  to  use  Army 
aircraft  to  lay  wire  between  headquarters  idiich  were  not  more  than  a 

J.  .var  Department,  K.  20-100,  p.  93. 

20  •  tf 

ien  Jeeps  in  the  Scy^  p.  31.  ,  p.  55* 
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nile  anart,  but  were  separated  by  a  terrain  obstacle,  ooecial  ba^s  and 

coils  of  wire  were  required  to  accoTiplish  this  mission,  ihe  aircraft 

22 

could  lay  tvro  lines  simultaneously*  one  from  each  win^. 

f ,  Leaflet  dron  and  audio  orooagranda.  xt  was  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  use  Anny  liaison  planes  to  scatter  oropaganda  leaflets 
over  enemy  positions.  -Ihere  were  also  instances  wherein  propaganda 
messages  were  broadcast  from  the  aircraft  by  attaching  a  loudspeaker  to 

23 

the  aircraft. 

4,  Pironower.  Lome  instances  of  aeriat  attack  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  Ararr  liaison  pilots,  although  these  viere  uncommon  as  missions. 
Instances  were  recorded  in  iMch  liaison  oilots  and  observers  used 
their  imagination  to  hook  up  rocket  launchers  or  anall  bombs  to  the 

vri-ngs  of  their  aircraft,  and  to  fire  oistols,  rifles,  or  submacliine 

24 

guns  from  tlie  \n.ndows  of  the  aircraft. 

In  recountinfr  the  method  of  ooeration  of  urmy  iiviation  during 
Jorld  ..'ar  II,  it  is  aooarent  that  aircraft  vrere  returned  to  the  ground 
commander  and  were  available  to  him.  ^dien  he  wanted  them.  The  L-4*s  and 
b.5's  were  limited  in  their  capabilities,  but  they  did  perform  many  da-r 
to  day  tasks  such  as  visual  observation,  reconnaissance,  artillery 
adjustment,  and  cortmand  and  control  more  effectively  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  ground  means, 

^^jbid. ,  p.  54,  “^Ibid. ,  o.  55*  I'Pid* »  P»  55* 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  NATEONAL  SiKJURITr  ACT  OF  19^7 
The  Instilment  of  Separation 

'World  War  II  brought  about  the  development  of  true  strate^c 
air  power  and  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons.  Air  power  had  become 
an  immensely  powerful  force  which  operated  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  land  battle.  This  combination  of  events  demonstrated  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  nation’s  air  power  was  focused  on  strategic  targets 
well  separated  from  the  combat  zone.  Also,  the  Axvay  ground  forces  had 
developed  a  different  type  of  aviation  expertise  with  their  small  liai¬ 
son  aircraft.  After  World  War  II  drew  to  a  successful  con«xLusion,  ef forte 
were  begun  to  correct  the  major  weaknesses  in  the  United  States’  nat¬ 
ional  defense  structure  which  had  become  apparent  during  the  war. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  objectives  of  reorganization  conferences  was  to 
separate  the  Army  Air  Forces  from  the  Army  and  create  an  autonomous  Air 
Force. 

In  time,  the  Congress  passed  the  National  Security  Act  of  19^7 
in  an  effort  to  redesign  the  national  military  establishment  for  modem 
^obal  warfare.  In  its  simplest  terms,  the  National  Security  Act 
created  a  unified  military  structure  of  three  departments  (Army »  Navy , 
and  Air  Force),  controlled  by  a  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
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GJiiefs  of  Staff. ^  The  Act  itself  contains  no  delineation  of  missions 
for  i'amy  Aviation  and  leaves  room  for  considerable  interpretation  in 
this  regard,^ 


.iubseouent  Interpretations 

Over  the  succeeding  years  since  1947,  several  documents  have 
been  published  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  specific  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  liational  Security  Act  of  194?.  The  first  major 
docunent  promulgated  to  5ive  substance  to  the  Act  of  1947  was  the  ’‘Key 
s'/est  Agreeinent"  of  21  /cril  1943.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  met  at  Key 
west  with  the  Joint.  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Karen  1948  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  functions  of  the  Amed  Forces  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  xn 
the  resulting  doctcient,  the  only  mention  of  Army  Aviation  is  a  state¬ 
ment  vriiich  says:  '*ihe  United  States  Army  includes  land  combat  and 
service  forces  and  aviation  and  tiater  transport  as  may  be  organic 
therein.’*^  Ihis  statement  x^as  obviously  not  suffi<ri.ent  guidance  on 
■which  to  base  a  new  structure  for  Army  A'viation.  For  lack  of  more 
finite  parameters,  Jarny  Aviation  organization  and  equi-ament  continued 
as  it  had  been  during  librld  //ar  xl.  likewise,  'there  was  no  change  from 
Korld  iar  II  in  missions  -to  be  -oerfomed  by  Army  Aviation.  Because  of 
the  lade  of  change,  the  Army  entered  the  Korean  war  in  1950  with  .forld 
War  II  Army  Aviation  concepts, 

^U,  S.  Cbngress,  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Public  Law  253 
30th  Cong.,  1947,  Dec.  202-211. 

^Douhet  .Htchell  (pseud.),  "Aircraft  for  the  Ground  3attle," 
/irmy.  XIII,  No,  7  (Februaiy,  1963),  p.  24, 

3 

■^J.  3.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Kev  West  Agreement.  Notes  by  the 
Secretaries  to  -the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Fmetions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  "the  Joint  Chiefs  of  S'taff,  21  itoril  1943  (file  Ko.  N-15361.1, 
Fort  Lea-venworth,  Kansas  library),  p.  ?• 
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In  1952,  durin?  the  .\oroan  .-.’ar,  the  uenart^aent  of  Defense 
published  a  document  which  formally  defined  the  type  aircraft  which 
would  be  organic  to  the  Army,  and  the  missions  which  these  aircraft 
were  expected  to  perform.  The  Secretary  of  the  and  the  Secretary;/’ 

of  the  Air  Forc^  after  conferring  in  1952,  issued  a  document  which  had 
as  its  ouroose  ‘‘to  delineate  functions  of  Armiy  Aviation.*'  ^^lis  docu¬ 
ment,  titled  Memorandum  of  Understanding  isolating  to  /trmy  Organic 
Aviation,  but  better  known  as  the  “Pace-Plnletter  Agreement,”  was  oub- 
lished  for  the  Army  as  Jbedal  Regulation  limber  95“^'5“5»  dated 
19  November  1952.^  Pertinent  quotations  from  the  Army  Soecial  Regula¬ 


tion  foUov;: 

Army  organic  aviation  will  consist  of  aircraft  primarily  util¬ 
ized  by  the  Amnyr  id. thin  the  .Army  combat  zone  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  components  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  improving  ground 
combat  and  logistical  orocedures,  subject,  however,  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  such  aircraft  will  not  d’lplicate  the  functions  of  the 
J.  0.  Air  Force  in  providing  the  Army,  by  fixed-wing  and  rotary¬ 
wing  aircraft,  close  combat  support,  assault  transport,  and  other 
troop  carrier  airlift,  aerial  photography,  tactical  reconnaissance 
and  interdiction  of  enemy  land  power  and  communications.  Array 
organic  aircraft  are  defined  as  fixed-wing  utility  or  observation 
t3rpe  aircraft  with  an  empty  weight  of  not  to  exceed  5*000  pounds 
and  rotary-wing  type  aircraft,  the  total  lift  and  propulsion  of 
idiich  are  achieved  solely  from  rotors,  designed  and  utilized  for 
the  performance  of  the  following  functions;  and  these  functions 
shall  be  used  by  the  Army  exclusively  as  a  basis  for  developing 
Army  requirements  for  the  procurement  of  Army  aircraft. 

a.  Aerial  observation  to  amplify  and  supplement  other  Amy 
methods  of  observation  for  the  purpose  of  locating,  verif^'t^ng  and 
evaluating  targets,  adiusting  fire,  terrain  study,  or  obtaining 
infoimation  on  eneny  forces  not  otherwise  obtained  by  air  recon¬ 
naissance  agencies  of  other  Services;  this  includes  limited  aerial 
photography  incident  to  these  ovuTDOses. 

Control  of  Amy  forces. 

c.  Command.  It  ai  son  and  courier  missions  pertinent  to  the  com¬ 
bat  zone  and  training  therefore. 


^U.  S.  Dspartments  of  the  Amy  and  the  Air  Force,  Flying, 
l.emorandun  of  Understanding  Relating  to  Army  Organic  Aviation. 

SA  95-^0-5,  AFL  55-5  (Washington:  0.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
19  November  1952),  p.  1. 
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d.  Aerial  wire  laving  within  the  cosibat  zone. 

e.  IVansoortation  of  Army  supplies,  eavtipment.  personnel  and 
gmflll  units  within  the  combat  zone, 

f.  AeronediGal  evacuation  within  the  combat  zone^  to  include 
battlefield  pickup  of  casualties,  their  air  transport  to  initial 
point  of  treatment  and  any  subsequent  move  to  hospital  facilities 
^thin  the  combat  zone, 

g.  Artillery  and  topographical  survey. 


ihe  weight  lirdtation  on  Ariy  fixed-wing  aircraft  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  upon  request  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  as  required 
to  keep  this  limitation  realistic  in  the  light  of  technical  develop¬ 


ments  and  assigned  missions,^ 


'ihe  Army  Soecial  liegulations  defines  Air  Force  functions  in 


support  of  the  Army  as  follows; 

a.  Airlift  of  Amy  supplies,  equipment,  personnel,  and  units 
from  exterior  points  to  points  within  the  combat  zone, 

b.  Airlift  for  the  evacuation  of  personnel  and  materiel  from 
the  combat  zone, 

c.  Airlift  for  the  air  movement  of  troops,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  assault  and  subsequent  phases  of  airborne  operations, 

d.  Asromedical  evacuation  for  casualties  from  the  initial  point 

of  treatment  or  point  of  subsequent  hospitalization  wifnin  the  com¬ 
bat  zone  to  points  outside  of  the  combat  zone;  and  in  airborne 
operations,  the  evacuation  of  all  casualties  "the  objective  area 

until  such  time  as  ground  link-up  is  attained,® 

Finally,  the  Amy  fecial  Hegulations  defines  the  ground  com¬ 


mander’s  area  of  battlefield  interest; 

The  combat  zone  comprises  that  part  of  the  theater  of  operations 
required  for  the  conduct  of  war  by  the  field  forces.  •  «  •  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  aircraft  requirements,  it  is  understood  that 
the  combat  zone  will  normally  be  from  5®  "to  100  miles  in  depth,' 


ihe  significance  of  the  “Pace-Finletter  Agreement**  was  to  nar¬ 
row  the  Amy’s  aviation  scope  to  the  combat  zone,  vdiich  was  itself 


given  a  precise  definition.  The  document  further  served  to  channelize 
Army  efforts  in  the  direction  that  the  Amy  must  consider  aircraft  as 


^Ibid. «  pp,  1-2,  (Italics  mine,) 

^Ibid, ,  p,  2,  ^Ibid, ,  p.  3, 
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as  equipr.ent  participating  in  the  land  battle,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  sustained  operations  on  land.  To  this  end,  missions  for  iviu^r 
Aviation  were  stated  in  specific  terms.  Included  within  the  stated 
rdssions  were  the  same  missions  which  Aimy  Aviation  had  performed  during 
./orld  .Var  II  and  was  performing  in  iiorea  at  that  time. 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  missions  for  /uny  Aviation  to 
perform,  the  Memorandun  of  understanding  also  specifically  limited  the 
size  of  the  aircraft  vMch  the  Azmiy  could  employ  to  accomplish  those 
missions,  Hovrever,  at  the  time  the  i.enorandum  of  understanding  was 
published,  the  Army  tployed  only  small  liaison  type  airolanes  and  snail 
observation  type  helicopters.  Therefore,  in  1952,  the  weight  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  on  Anny  aircraft  TJere  not  particularly  restrictive, 
although  within  the  next  few  years  these  limitations  had  a  noticeable 

9 

effect  on  Army  efforts  to  modernize  and  expand  its  organic  aviation. 

2ie  .'leinorandur.  of  Ihderstanding  rariained  in  effect  until  195?» 
by  that  time  it  had  become  obsolete  because  larger  helicopters  were 
available  and  the  Arny  required  larger  aircraft  to  omerate  over  the 
greater  distances  envisaged  in  combat  in  an  environment  of  atomic 
warfare, Two  years  prior,  in  1955,  the  Jecretary  of  Defense  directed 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  review  the  entire  Army  Aviation  program. 
Follo^d.ng  this  review-?,  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
vrere  formalized  by  the  Department  of  Defense  Directive  rsumber  51^*22, 

®J.  3,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Key  /fest  Agreement,  p.  7. 

^ James  .1,  Gavin,  V/ar  and  Peace  in  the  Space  Age  (ilew  loric: 
liarper  and  Brothers,  1953),  p»  l60, 

^Caifton  ?.  Von  iCann,  “Army  Aviation,  Ihe  Goal  is  an  Air-!dnded, 
Aiiv-lobile  i'irny,*'  Army.  U,  Iiio,  4  (h'ovember,  I960),  pp.  41-42, 


dated  13  .larch  1957*  subject:  Clarification  of  ^.ioles  and  .-j-ssions  of 
the  Departments  of  kcmy  and  idr  ^’orce  ^^gardinff  Use  of  Aircraft,  This 


directive  superseded  the  1952  -lenorandum  of  Understanding,  fne  depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  idrective  of  195?  served  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
original  .National  Security  Act  of  19^7»  significant  portions  of  the 
directive  follow: 

ihe  combat  zone  is  defined  as  extending  not  more  than  100  miles 
fortjard  of  the  general  line  of  contact  between  U,  3,  and  enemy 
.ground  forces.  Its  extension  to  the  rear  of  the  general  lino  of 
contact  vri.ll  be  designated  by  the  appropriate  field  commander,  and 
normally  extends  back  from  the  front  lines  about  100  niles. 


ihe  U.  S,  .  .  r  Force  will,  as  required,  provide  the  follovri.ng: 

a.  Airlift  of  supolies,  equipment,  personnel  and  units 

from  exterior  points  to  ooints  within  the  Ar:.Qr  combat  zone, 

b.  iiirlift  for  the  evacuation  of  personnel  and  materiel  from 
tlie  iirnjy  combat  zone. 

c.  Airlift  for  the  air  movement  of  troops,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  tlie  initial  and  svibsequent  phases  of  airborne  operations, 

d.  Aeromedical  evacuation  fro.m  Air  Force  operating  locations 
within  the  combat  zone  through  Air  Force  casualty  staging  units  to 
hosuital  facilities  outside  the  combat  zone;  and  the  aeromedical 
evacuation  from  an  airhead  or  an  airborne  objective  area  where  air¬ 
borne  ooerations  includes  air  landed  logistical  supoort  by  tiie  Air 
Force. 


Ihe  U,  3.  Army  Aviation  Program  will  consist  of  those  tyees  of 
aircraft  required  to  carr;;/  out  the  follovd.ng  functions  envisaged 
within  the  combat  zone,  and  shall  be  used  by  the  Arn^r  exclusively  as 
a  basis  for  develooing  Arm;/  requireme.nts  for  aircraft  and  for  the 
nor.ial  emuloyment  of  ihvriy  Aviation,  jihis  capability  is  essential  to 
the  quality  of  responsiveness,  and  responsiveness  is  a  quality 
essential  to  that  aviation  vihose  day-to-da:/"  operations  must  be 
lnti:uately  coordinated  ’.lith  the  actions  of  surface  forces.  Army 
organic  aircraft  will  be  used  by  the  responsible  Array  cominander  as 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  military  .mission, 
a.  Cor;imand,  liaison,  and  coiirier  and  cormnuni cation s :  ihis  in¬ 
cludes  aerial  vrire  la\ri.n?;  and  aviation  to  assist  in  the  direction, 
coordination  and  control  of  Array  forces  in  the  field. 

b •  Observation,  vignal  arid  nhatogranhle  reconnaissance,  fire 
ad.iustment.  and  tone  graphical  survey:  iMs  includes  aerial  observa¬ 
tion  to  amplif)’’  and  supplement  other  i»rmy  methods  of  observation 
for  •Wie  purpose  of  locating,  verifying  and  evaluating  targets. 
adiustinr  fire,  terrain  study,  or  obtaining  information  on  enery 
forces  complementing  that  obtained  by  air  reconnaissance  agencies 
of  the  other  isorvices;  this  includes  limited  aerial  photopraohy 
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incident  to  these  purposes. 

c.  Airlift  of  Amy  personnel  and  materielt  Xr ansportati on  of 

supplies,  eouioinent.  personnel,  and  snail  units  vdthin  the 

Amy  oonbat  zone  in  the  course  of  conbat  and  logistical  operation. 
Intrudes  the  movement  of  small  units  to  execute  small  scale  air 
landed  operations,  the  movement  of  reserves,  and  the  shifting  or 
relocation  of  snail  xmits  and  individuals  v/ithin  the  combat  zone  as 
the  situation  may  indicate.  Includes  expeditious  movement  of 
critically  needed  supplies  and  equipment,  or  both,  within  the  com¬ 
bat  zone,  supplementing  the  ground  transportation  system  operating 
within  the  field  army.  Itoes  not  include  the  execution  of  joint 
airborne  operations, 

d.  iieromedical  evacuation:  Aeronedical  evacuation  Td-thin  the 
Army  combat  zone  to  include  battlefield  piclcup  of  casualties  (except 
those  from  an  airhead  or  airborne  objective  area  which  is  supported 
by  Air  Force  air  landed  logistic  support),  air  transport  to  initial 
point  of  treatment  and  any  subsequent  moves  to  hospital  facilities 
vathin  the  Arttjy  combat  zone. 


Xhc  U.  o.  Jirr.iy  Aircraft  Program,  carrying  out  the  functions  set 
forth  ,  .  •  will  be  subject  to  the  follovri.ng  limitations: 

1.  Fixed  viing  aircraft,  oonvertiplanes,  and  vertical/ short 
taice-off  and  landing  aircraft  shall  have  an  empty  weight  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5»000  pounds,  itotary  viing  aircraft  shall  have  an  empty  weight 
not  to  exceed  20,000  pounds,  Specific  exceptions  to  weight  limita¬ 
tions  for  specific  purposes  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  after  consideration  of  U,  S,  Aimy  requii^ents  and  appropri¬ 
ate  U,  S,  Air  Force  functions  and  capabilities. 


Xhe  U,  S,  Army  Aviation  Program  will  not  provide  for  aircraft 
to  perform  the  folloviing  functions: 

a.  Strategic  and  tactical  airlift,  .  .  . 

b.  Tactical  reconnaissance. 

c.  Interdiction  of  the  battlefield, 

d.  Close  combat  air  support. 


Jhe  u,  S,  Army  vdll  use  existing  types  of  C.  3,  Navy  and  iJ,  S, 
Air  Force  or  civilian  aircraft  when  they  are  suitable,  or  may  be 
suitably  modified,  to  meet  Army  requirements,  rather  '^an  attempt 
to  develop  and  procure  new  -^es.^^ 

The  1957  Department  of  Defense  ffiLrective  contained  several 

important  changes  from  earlier  interpretations  of  the  National  Seciirity 

Act  of  19^7»  One  important  change  was  the  definition  of  the  combat 


11 

lirective  No.  5160.22,  Headquarters,  Department  of  Defense, 
13  i'-arch  1957*  Subject;  ‘•Clarification  of  Roles  and  ri-ssions  of  the 
Departments  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Regarding  Use  of  Aircraft”  (File 
No.  N-17893,6,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  library),  pp.  1-5*  (Italics 
mine.) 
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zone,  flie  combat  zone,  as  defined  in  1957»  encompassed  an  area  much 
larger  than  in  1952,  iMs  gave  the  kray  a  reqmrauent  to  develop  air¬ 
craft  -which  could  operate  throughout  the  enlarged  combat  zone.  Another 
Lmportant  change  vras  in  the  weight  limitations  imposed  on  Ar.ny  aircraft. 
Ahile  -the  vreight  limitation  on  fixed  wing  aircraft  remained  at  5,000 
pounds,  the  weight  limitation  on  rotary  wing  aircraft  was  raised  to 
20,000  pounds.  Ihis  allowed  the  kmy  to  prociar«  cargo  helicopters  to 
pro-vide  much  needed  troop  and  supply  haul  capability  within  -the  combat 
zone.  A  rather  broad  clause  was  included  in  the  1957  directive  to 
allow  specific  exce^-ions  to  the  weight  limitations.  Specific  excep¬ 
tions  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  clause  included 
authoriza-tion  for  the  Amy  to  procure  the  OV-l  i'iohawk,  -the  CV-2  Caribou, 
and  the  CH-47  Chinook.  In  1962,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  completely 
removed  the  wei^t  limitation  on  Amy  aircraft. 

Another  important  difference  between  the  1957  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  and  the  1952  llemorandum  of  liider standing  concerns  the 
expanded  definition  of  functions  (missions)  in  the  1957  directive. 
Specifically,  the  Any  was  authorized  to  perform  more  serial  pho-^oj^: 
ra-phv  than  had  been  pemitted  since  1952,  and  the  mission  of 
transportation  -vras  expanded  to  include  small  scale  air  landed  opera¬ 
tions.  'fliese  changes,  plus  more  precise  definition  of  other  forms  of 
observation  missions,  gave  Amy  commanders  greater  latitude  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  organic  aircraft.  In  addition,  the  door  was  opened  for 
the  Array  to  procure  transport  type  helicopters  which  wuld  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  conduct  of  air  landed  operations. 

•Eius  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  throu^  a  series  of 
interpretations,  became  Amy  A-viation*  s  license  for  normal  operation. 
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It  laid  down  soecific  sdssions  which  Jany  Aviation  could  nerfom,  and 
other  specific  rJ.ssions  vihich  Amy  Aviation  could  not  oerfom.  It  also 
dictated  the  ty^jes  of  aircraft  which  the  Array  could  employ  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  assigned  missions.  Ihe  license  proved  flexible  enouf^h  to 
be  adjusted  to  changes  in  tactical  concepts  and  aircraft  develoTXient. 


CHilP  -m  IV 


uAIi  i:i  .COILwl  (1950-1953) 

.vhen  hostilities  began  in  iCorea  in  1950 »  Ar.iiy  /^viation  vas 
operating  under  its  new  license>  the  National  iecunty  Act  01  19^7» 
Aviation  equitraent  on  hand  was  of  »«orld  tiar  II  vintage »  and  no  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  194'^  Act  had  been  made  to  open  any  new  missions  for 
Army  Aviation,  ihe  Army  entered  the  Aorean  War  with  the  same  aviation 
organization  that  was  in  operation  at  the  end  of  .Vorld  ./ar  II »  Addi¬ 
tionally,  even  though  atomic  %\»eapons  were  ar-d-lable,  none  were  used  in 
Aorea;  and  the  vrar  was  fou«^t  over  the  same  conventional  frontages  and 
areas  of  interest  that  were  used  in  tibrld  V.'ar  II  (figure  11). 


Aircraft 

Axrgy  Aviation  equipment  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
in  Korea  was  basically  of  world  i/ar  xi.  manufacture?  but,  bv  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1953,  considerable  new  equipment  was  on  hand,  -•.'hen  the  ini¬ 
tial  Jnited  States  Army  elements  (24th  Infantry  Division)  arrived  in 
Korea  in  1950*  th^  were  accompanied  by  A-4  and  jj-5  aircraft.  As  other 
American  units  arrived,  more  i^4  and  X/-5  aircraft  came  along,  and 
several  other  types  of  aircraft  also  were  brought  in.  For  example,  some 
D-l?  aircraft  were  brought  in  because  these  were  the  only  Army  planes 
which  were  equipped  with  very  hi^  frequency  (ViiF)  radio  and  could, 
therefore,  communicate  with  United  States  Air  Force  aircraft,  ihe 
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first  helicoTsters,  r.odels  of  the  3ell  0::-13  iioux  (51?ure  12),  arrived 
in  ;\orea  in  Dece;:nber,  1950 


iI-13  dioux.  A  two-place  observation  heliooo- 
ter.  Powered  by  a  200  horsepower  engine,  the 
1I-I3  attains  a  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour. 

It  has  a  '■>  foot  2  inch  main  rotor  diameter, 
has  a  fusela^  length  of  31  feet  5  inches  and 
weighs  2,350  po’mds. 


H-I9  Chickasaw,  An  early  utility  helicopter. 

Powered  by  a  550  horsepower  engine^  the  H-19 
attains  a  speed  of  75  miles  per  hour.  It  has 
a  53  foot  main  rotor  diameter,  has  a  fuselage 
length  of  42  feet  2  inches,  and  weighs  7*300 
povinds,  iJormal  capaci'ty  is  5  troops  or  1,000 
povinds  of  cargo. 

Fig,  12,— Army  itotary  Aircraft  Introduced  iXiring  the 

iCorean  /Var:  :I-13  3ioux  and  H-19  Chickasaw,^ 


^ Dario  Politella,  Operation  Grasshopper  (Wichita,  i^ansas:  ihe 
I-iobert  ’.h  Longo  Co,,  1955)*  p?,  177-179. 

p 

U.  3,  Army  Infantry  School,  Amy  Aviation  riancbook  (Fort 
Penning,  Ga. :  Ihe  U.  3.  Army  Infantry  School,  June  1961),  pp.  5  and  11. 
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In  early  1951,  several  irroortant  equioment  changes  occurred.  In 
Januaiy,  issue  of  the  new  observation  airolane,  the  L-19  dird  lOt’,  was 
begun  (Figure  13). 


j>19  Sird  Qog.  A  two-place  observation  air¬ 
plane,  rered  by  a  213  horsepower  engine, 
•the  Ir-19  attains  a  speed  of  90  miles  oer 
hour.  It  has  a  36  foot  wingspan,  is  25  feet 
10  inches  long,  and  ^-reighs  2,^0  pounds. 


L-20  ueaver.  A  sturdy  utility ' airplane, _ 

Powered  by  a  450  horsepower  eni^ne,  the  I/-20 
attains  a  sneed  of  120  miles  per  hour.  It 
has  a  43  foot  viingsoan,  is  30  feet  5  inches 
long,  and  weighs  5,100  pounds.  Normal  capac¬ 
ity  is  4  oassengers  or  about  1,000  pounds  of 
cargo.  It  can  carry  500  pounds  externally 
on  its  wing  shadcles. 

Fig.  13.— Amy  Fixed  Vang  Aircraft  Introduced  Daring  the  ivorean 
v7ar:  L-19  '^iird  Ibg  and  i/-20  Beaver,^ 

ihis  new  aircraft  ranidly  became  the  most  used  and  most  popular  of  all 
Anry  aircraft.  Its  principal  advantages  over  the  World  •iar  II  fabric 


^Ibid. «  pp. 


d  and  11. 
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covered  planes  were  its  sturdy/  all  metal  construction,  a  more  oouerful 

engine  wnich  ?;ave  better  perfoinance,  and  more  reliable  radios  which 

had  a  wider  frequency  range,  sj  ijecember  of  1951 »  -  of  the  new 

L.20  oeaver  was  begun  (Figure  13).  fhis  aircraft  found  use  between 

higher  headquarters  as  a  cargo  and  troon  transport.  A  year  later,  in 

December  of  1952,  an  L-23  ^eninole  was  brought  in  to  be  used  as  a 

conmand  airolane  for  the  comiianding  general,  eighth  /irmy.  fhis  was  tne 

first  Army  multi-engine  airplane  placed  in  field  use.  One  other  ne* 

helicopter  was  introduced  to  combat  use  during  the  xbrean  .var.  In 

Februai:/  1953,  the  Chickasaw  (Figure  13)  was  introduced  into  the 

4 

combat  zone  to  be  used  for  cargo  and  troop  hauls.  In  essence,  a  now 
family  of  Army  aircraft  was  battle  tested  d’lnng  the  .Corean  .lar, 

liO  completely  nevr  .rdssions  were  oerf owned  by  Army  Aviation  in 
iCorea  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  new  aircraft,  ihe  introduc¬ 
tion  of  helicopters  and  utility  fixed  wing  aircraft  did,  however, 
afford  /irmy  units  the  opportunity  to  transport  more  passengers  and 
tonnage  than  was  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  /J-So,  and  of 
significance  in  mountainous  terrain  areas  such  as  Aorea,  helicop¬ 
ters  gave  kmi  units  the  capability  of  placing  troops  and  supplies  in 
places  inaccessible  to  ground  transport  means. 

Qr gani zation 

Along  trith  changes  in  the  aircraft  employed,  a  gradual  but 
icnortant  change  likewise  took  place  in  the  organization  of  Aimiy  Avia¬ 
tion.  It  had  become  apparent  to  Aviation  Officers  that  mission  demands 
were  so  great,  and  maintenance  problems  so  acute,  that  the  small 

4 

Politolla,  Operation  Orasshopper,  n.  154. 
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aviation  sections  ’.rere  having  a  difficult  tiri©  fulflllin;T  all  .-"Assion 
requests.  In  several  divisions,  notably  the  7th  Infantry  iJi vision, 
attempts  were  nade  to  elirdnate  rALSsion  overlap  and  centralize  .mainte¬ 
nance  by  co-foininiy  smaller  Jnit  aviation  .sections  into  a  division 
aviation  co-ioany.  ihese  e>U)erinents  did  achieve  a  better  .naintenance 
oror::ra:n,  elAninato  nuch  duplication  of  effort,  and  reduce  oilot  fatigue. 
As  .-Tifrht  be  eicpected,  this  chan-re  was  not  welcomed  by  co;cianders  who  had 
become  accustoinod  to  havin':  their  ovm  airolanes  all  of  the  time  and  who 
also  insisted  that  nilots  be  of  a  particular  branch  in  order  to  fly  for 
them. ^ 


A  related  problem  was  t'lo  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  land¬ 
ing  strins  immediately  adjacent  to  eacli  co.nnand  post.  Aorsa,  being  a 
land  of  .mountains  and  rice  naddies,  oroved  to  be  different  from  iurooe 
x^ere,  in  •./orld  Vvar  II,  i\r.ny  liaison  planes  could  operate  from  almost 
any  field  or  road,  fhe  absence  of  suitable  landing  areas  in  .\orea 
helned  force  iUmny  Aviation  units  to  combine  their  resources  on  a  common 
airfield,  ihe  final  restilt  of  this  experimenting  xvlth  organizational 
aviation  concepts  cane  in  January  1953  when  'leneral  .•Iax;-rell  Taylor, 
Ihghth  krtay  cormaiider,  ordered  the  artillery  and  infantry  regiment  avi¬ 
ation  sections  of  all  divisions  in  Korea  to  be  combined  into  a  single 
aviation  unit  at  division  level.  47  the  tine  hostilities  ceased,  all 
United  States  divisions  in  iCorea  were  using  some  type  of  consolidated 
division  aviation  company  organization. 

imother  significant  organizational  develop-ment  of  the  period 
was  the  combat  testing  of  cargo  helicopter  companies.  The  6th  Trans¬ 
portation  Oonpany  (.helicopter)  arrived  in  ICoroa  in  February  1953  viith 

°ruid. ,  p.  154. 


^oid. .  o.  101 
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21  r.-19  helicopters,  iliis  was  the  first  carfjo  helicopter  conoany  to  be 
activated  in  the  >Mted  States  /ir’ijr,  and  the  first  to  be  e^.oloyed  in  a 
coaibat  zone.*^  A  few  months  later  a  sinilar  unit,  the  13th  fransoorta- 
tion  Comoany  (helicopter),  was  broufrht  in.  ihe  operation  of  these  U:o 
units  in  ha’ilin:-  supplies  and  troops,  ’Jndor  fire  and  in  .-iar:dnal  wea¬ 
ther  conditions,  was  the  be^inninr;  of  Amy  Aviation*  s  expansion  into 
the  transportation  field. 


.assions 

3ince  the  :h)rean  .iar  was  orimarily  a  fixed  wing  operation  for 
Amy  Aviation,  missions  perforraed  during  the  war  did  not  differ  greatly 
from*  ./orld  .var  II.  Ihe  introduction  of  helicopters,  however,  allowed 
for  a  variety  of  missions  to  be  perforsied  aiore  efficiently.  'Ihe  inis- 
sions  performed  by  Anny  Aviation,  employing  both  fixed  and  rotary 
aircraift,  were: 

1,  Observation.  Ihe  basic  :nission  performed  was  observa¬ 
tion  of  some  type.  Cbservation  missions  were  flown  both  day  and  rddit, 

and  were  accomplished  by  visual  moans. 

a,  stiiwAT  1 1  ftnee.  i\s  throughout  the  war  there  was  no 

interference  from  enemy  aircraft,  it  was  easy  to  perform  battlefield 
surveillance  at  critical  times  during  the  battles.^  After  aviation 
sections  were  combined  into  company- type  units,  it  was  easier  to  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  sxirveillance  over  given  portions  of  the  battle 
positions. 

b.  Target  acquisition.  Targets  were  located  visually 
during  any  observation  mission.  Techniques  used  were  the  same  as  had 

^Ibid. .  p.  3^. 


^ibid. .  p.  162, 
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been  e8J5)lo7ed  dxaring  World  War  II. 

c.  A-r-hinerv  registration  and  adjustment.  li^on 
acquiring  a  target  within  artillery  range,  observers  called  for  sx[p~ 
porting  fires  to  engage  the  target.  It  was  estiniated  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  artillery  fire  missions  during  the  Korean  War  were  adjusted 
by  Army  aerial  observers.^  The  L-19  Bird  Dog  proved  to  be  a  superb 
aircraft  for  artillery  observation.  Lack  of  enemy  interference  in  the 
air  made  it  possible  for  Array  artillery  observers  to  operate  to  the 
maximum  range  of  friendly  artillery. 

d.  Counterbattery.  Counterbattery  missions  were 
another  type  of  artillery  adjustment  performed  when  the  aerial  obser¬ 
ver  was  able  to  locate  flashes  of  enemy  guns  and  bring  retaliatory  fire 
to  bear  on  the  enemy  en?>lacements.  Techniques  used  were  the  same  as 

those  used  during  World  War  H. 

e,  Waval  pnmfi  ra.  Since  the  battle  lines  usually  ex¬ 
tended  to  both  coastlines  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  there  were  many 
occasions  >dien  Army  air  observers  were  able  to  call  for  si^porting 
fires  from  Wavy  vessels  standing  off  the  coast. 

f ,  pj-rention  of  uLose  air  strikes.  Daring  the  first 
month  of  the  war  there  was  difficulty  in  controlling  air  strikes  from 
^rmy  aircraft  because  of  a  lack  of  radios  in  the  Army  aircraft  liiich 
could  comaunicate  with  Air  Force  fi^tei*-bombers.  Ihis  difficulty  was 
partially  corrected  during  July  1950  when  Ariny  L-17*s,  whidi  were 
equipped  with  VHP  radios  that  could  net  with  Air  Force  aiarcraft,  vere 
brou^t  into  Korea.  Very  shoartly  however,  the  same  "horsefly”  or 

^Ibid..  p.  73. 
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"nosquito"  system  was  set  uo  to  operate  as  during  V/orld  V.'ar  II.  ihe 

air  strike  control  missions  were  then  flovm  by  Mr  Force  pilots  in 

10 

light  planes  of  the  AT- 6  Trainer  or  similar  type  aircraft. 

g.  Reconnaissance,  itiong  the  imoortant  tasks  per¬ 

formed  by  Army  Aviation  were  reconnaissance  missions.  In  many  parts  of 
Korea)  terrain  obstacles  and  lack  of  roads  made  it  difficult  for  Ar^ 
units  to  accomplish  much  reconnaissance  other  than  by  air.  Tne  lack 
of  enemy  air  pot^r  made  it  easier  for  Arr^r  aircraft  to  penetrate  into 
enemy  teiritory  to  the  maMmum  range  of  friendly  artiller;/’.  .iowever) 
difficulty  in  perfornii.  deep  reconnaissance  missions  did  show  the  need 
for  an  observation  aircraft  considerably  faster  than  the  L-19.  Vari¬ 
ous  specialised  reconnaissance  missions  vrere  flown.  Among  these  were 
ambush  BRancft.  idiich  refers  to  missions  aimed  at  locating 

groups  of  “refugees”  preparing  to  set  xio  an  ambush;  and  straggler  re¬ 
connaissance.  which  refers  to  missions  aimed  at  locating  groups  of 
friendly  soldiers  lost  from  their  xmits. 

h.  dearch.  As  a  type  of  mission,  search  referred  to 
the  mission  of  searching  for  dovjned  pilots  or  lost  or  cut  off  patrols, 
/irmy  Aviation  had  no  search  units  as  such;  horxever,  any  aviation  unit 
could  be  called  on  to  employ  one  or  more  of  its  planes  for  search 
missions. 

i.  AaH  fli  photography.  Ihs  bulk  of  aerial  ohoto- 

^^Itobert  ?.  Futrell,  Jhe  Uiited  States  Air  Force  in  Korea. 
Igqo-IQ*;^  (Nev:  I'orlc:  DueU,  uLoan  and  Pearce,  1961),  pp.  77-73. 

^^Politella,  Operation  Grasshopper,  p.  14. 

12 

John  J.  Tblson,  Jr.,  remarks  to  Mr  Kobility  ;3yaposium  quoted 
in  Army.  XIV,  No.  5  (Oecember,  1963)*  PP»  69-71* 
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graphs  of  deep  enejiy  positions  and  specialized  >rork  suda  as  strip 

riosaics  va.s  provided  by  Mr  Force  photo-reconnaissance  aircraft,  krrj 

aerial  photo fraphy  was  primarily  front  line  photography  idiich  was 

accomplished  with  hand  held  cameras  or  with  cameras  installed  in 

locally  fabricated  mounts.  i)ven  utilizing  such  limited  equipment, 

aerial  photography  inissions  were  imnortant  to  Army  ground  commanders 

because  they  were  able  to  obtain  aerial  nhoto graphs  of  their  local 

areas  more  rapidly  than  b,y  requesting  photos  through  normal  Air  Force 
13 

channels, 

2,  xVansuL  tatlon.  jhransoortation  of  troops  and  supplies 

was  not  a  new  mission  for  Army  Aviation,  but  during  the  iOorean  »/ar  tliis 

type  of  mission  enjoyed  notable  expansion, 

a.  liesupolv.  During  most  of  the  war,  aerial  resupply 

vras  accomplished  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  during  V/orld  War  II  by 

dropping  bundles  from  the  wings  of  observation  airplanes  or  placing 

cargo  on  the  passenger  seat.  Food,  water,  ammunition,  medical  supplies, 

Ih 

and  even  flamethrowrs  were  delivered  in  this  manner.  .fiien  1^20 
deaver  aircraft  were  introduced  to  the  combat  zone  in  late  1951 »  these 
aircraft,  with  their  4  passenger  or  1,000  pound  cargo  capacitv,  were 
used  extensively  for  routine  hauls  between  rear  and  fon^ard  airstrips, 
rnen  a  new  dimension  in  battlefield  res\»ply  became  common  during  the 
final  months  of  the  war  when  the  cargo  helicopter  companies  arrived. 

On  20  l-iarch  1953*  the  6th  Transportation  Company  (Helicopter),  with  its 
21  H-19  Chickasaw  helieonters,  carried  some  34,000  pounds  of  critical 

13 

Politella,  Operation  Grasshooner,  pp.  102-103* 

14 

ll^id, ,  p.  3^^* 
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STioplies  to  troops  of  the  3^  Infantjy  Division  on  Jackson  Heights  on 
the  central  front  in  iiorea  when  that  oosition  was  cut  off  froa  ground 
resupply  by  a  local  flood.  In  another  instance,  in  ilay  1953»  the  6th 
fransportation  OoTiioany  carried  sooie  622,664  pounds  of  food,  fuel,  and 
ainnunition  in  3  days  to  3  regiments  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  vrtien 
flooding  behind  the  fx'ont  lines  cut  those  vmits  off  from  their  normal 
ground  stroply  lines. 

b.  fropo  haul,  ihe  capability  of  using  utility  heli¬ 
copters  to  lift  troops  into  combat  was  not  used  in  actual  tactical 
operations  by  the  luring  the  .Korean  War.  Ihe  6th  Transportation 

Company’-  and  its  sister  unit,  the  13th  Transportation  Company  (Helicop¬ 
ter),  did,  however,  tal^e  part  in  several  demonstrations  in  lorea,  when 
they  carried  combat  troops  into  simulated  objectives. 3ach  of  these 
helicopter  companies  could  transport  approximately  100  troops  in  a 
single  lift  at  low  altitudes, 

C,  Hedieal  evacuation.  From  the  early  part  of  the 

war,  iJ-13  aioux  helicopters  were  used  extensively  for  medical  evacua¬ 
tion.  These  helicopters  were  organized  into  separately  nutabered 
helicopter  detachments  and  were  attached  to  Airy  surgical  hospitals. 
They  then  answered  calls  for  otergency  casualty  evacuation  throughout 
the  battle  area.  Later  in  the  war,  after  the  arrival  of  the  6th  and 
13th  Transportation  Companies,  the  larger  H-19  Chickasaw  helicopters 
were  also  used  for  evacuation,  Another  innovation  in  aeromedical 

^^idchard  H.  liemoy,  "Iho  Amy  Aviation  Jtory,'*  Part  VII,  "The 
V/ar  Years,"  united  States  Aravr  Aviation  ligest.  VIII,  nio,  12 
( Itecenber,  1962),  pp.  37-38. 

^^Politella,  Operation  Grasshoooer.  p.  164, 
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evacuation  vras  the  use  of  helicopters  to  evacuate  casualties  frorr» 

shore  to  shin;  fron  surfd-cal  hospitals  to  floatin.^:  hospitals  standing 
17 

off  the  coast. 

d,  rescue,  ihere  was  little  difference  betvreen  evac¬ 
uation  and  rescue  excent  for  the  connotation  of  the  tern,  liescue 
referred  to  the  nission  of  recoverinj^  downed  oilots  and  also  to  instan¬ 
ces  idierein  helicopters  VTere  used  to  recover  cut-off  patrols, 

3.  Cormand  and  control,  /tray  aircraft  were  used  j.n  a 
variety  of  mssions  to  assist  in  the  coraiand  function,  tt'igj;:ed  terrain 
and  poor  roads  ofter  nade  it  difficult  for  commanders  to  vievx  their 
positions  other  than  from  the  air,  i,any  comriianders ,  therefore,  used 
Arr?,'  aircraft  for  daily  flints  alons;  their  battle  lines.  As  heli¬ 
copters  became  nore  plentiful,  commanders  found  that  using  these 
aircraft  for  their  daily  flights  gave  than  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  land  at  the  coiTiand  nosts  of  their  subordinate  coisnanders,  thus 
saving  many  hours  of  road  travel  in  making  personal  visits, 

a.  Messenger  and  courier,  /vtbt/  aircraft  were  used 
extensively  to  carry  messengers  and  couriers  between  various  head?- 
quarters.  Improved  radio  equipment  in  the  L-19  Hird  ibg  made  it  easier 
for  pilots  to  contact  units  on  the  ground;  however,  it  was  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  drop  messages  from  the  aircraft  liien  radio  contact  vras  not 
possible,  Madio  relay  was  a  mission  referring  to  instances  when  lack  of 
ground  communication  means  made  it  necessary  for  commanders  to  keep  an 
airplane  in  the  air  for  long  periods  of  tirae  to  maintain  contact  vdth 

It 

John  o.  .;estover.  Combat  luoport  in  i^brea  C Washington:  Combat 
Forces  Press,  1955) »  111-113* 

Id 

Politella,  Operation  Grasshoooer.  p*  19» 
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and  rela^Y  ricssa^es  to  subordinate  units. 

b,  Colunn  control.  .Jurin?^  the  ear  1,7  .lontris  of  the 
war  when  the  oooosing  amies  wore  iiovin-"^  raoidly*  icmy  aircraft  were 
often  used  to  control  movin'?;  trooo  units.  Latoi’,  in  1952  idien  the  v/ar 
stabilized  in  trenches »  this  iiission  was  little  used. 

c.  Canoufla-re  inspection.  i'lS  co:Tinanders  and  staff 
officers  made  their  frequent  flirjhts  alonr  the  front  lines,  they  were 
able,  a;;iong  other  thin.qs,  to  check  the  progress  in  construction  and 

ca'iouflage  of  battle  positions. 

d*  Ire  lavin-.  Because  ef  the  many  terrain  obstacles 
in  ICorea,  laying  telooiione  r-d.ro  to  outlying  units  by  using  iutny  aircraiU 
v;as  often  nocossar:/.^^  Pilots  foisnd  that  in  most  cases  it  was  more 
efficient  to  use  helicootors  to  perfora  rrire  la3d.n.g  than  to  use  obser¬ 
vation  air-ol-anes  for  this  purpose. 

Leaflet  droo.  Propaganda  missions  were  a  common 

euplojrr.ont  of  aircraft.  It  was  easy  to  droo  bundles  of  leaflets 

from  the  L-19  Bird  log,  and  allow  the  viind  to  scatter  the  oropa.ganda 

20 

messages  across  enemy  lines. 

lirenov-rer.  Jiere  vrere  instances  r-jhen  /»rrriy  nilots  and 
observers  were  credited  vjith  attaoicing  ground  tarj^ets.  Again,  as  in 
'./orld  ..-ar  II,  /iimy  oilots  dropped  .lidit  bombs  from  their  ring  shackles, 
rigf^ed  rod-cot  launchers  under  their  rings,  or  fired  some  sort  of  rraapon 
out  of  the  r-.d-ndorr  of  their  airplane.  'ISiese  were  isolated  instances; 
and,  although  they  did  talce  place,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  typical 
missions  for  Arrg’-  Aviation  during  the  liorean  ./ar. 


6^■ 


It  is  readily  apparent  that  during  the  Korean  War,  as  during 
World  War  II,  Anny  aircraft  lived  in  the  field  with  the  troops  they 
served.  Even  thou^  the  consolidation  of  aircraft  into  division  level 
units  did  withdraw  aircraft  from  the  immediate  grasp  of  some  commanders. 
Army  aircraft  were  available  when  and  where  they  were  wanted.  Ilie  sig¬ 
nificant  progress  in  Army  Aviation's  mission  capabilities  which  came 
about  during  the  Korean  War  was  not,  however,  attributable  to  changes 
in  organizational  concepts,  but  to  the  demonstrated  value  of  the  heli¬ 
copter  in  combat.  Observation  helicopters  greatly  expanded  the  value 
of  Army  aircraft  in  performing  command  missions  and  medical  evacuation. 
Die  use  of  utility  helicopters  for  resupply  was  only  a  small  beginning, 
but  from  this  beginning  stemmed  the  great  strides  in  battlefield  trans¬ 
port  vdiich  were  to  mark  the  next  decade. 
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CHAPTER  V 


TESTING  AIQ  fiaiLDENG  (195>1962) 


Aircraft 


The  decade  following  the  Korean  War  was  one  fruitftLL  for  iaay 


Aviation.  Dsvelopraent  of  new  knay  aircraft  brought  about  iii5X)rtant 
changes  in  mission  capabilities.  Among  the  iaroortant  aircraft  develop¬ 
ments  was  the  adoption  of  the  AO-1  Mohawk  as  a  long  range  observation 
aiiplane  (Figure  14). 


AO-1  Mohasrfc.  The  ksay*s  current  medium  ob¬ 
servation  airplane.  Powered  by  two  960 
horsepower  engines,  the  Mohawk  attains  a 
speed  of  230  miles  per  hour.  It  has  a  42 
foot  wingspan,  is  41  feet  long,  and  wei^ 

14,018  pounds.  Normal  equipment  includes 
cameras  and  radar  or  infrared  sensors. 

Fig.  l4.~Ani5r  Medim  Observation  Airplane:  The  AD-1  Mohawk^ 


U.  S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Army  Aviation  Handbook  (Fort 
Banning,  Ga. :  U,  S.  Army  Infantry  School,  May  1963),  p.  14. 
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'Jhie  Ainy's  interest  in  tills  tyne  of  aircraft  stexied  fron  the  .iorean 
.;ar  which  siiowed  the  need  for  a  fast  aircraft  capable  of  operatin-r 
throughout  tiie  coiTi’iander'  s  area  of  battlefield  interest  and  eanable  of 
carrying  electronic  sonsors  to  suople"ient  visual  ”ieans  oz  observation* 
In  1955,  dvirinf  .'ibcercise  3a?Tobrush,  the  tested  its  Ion'- 

ranrp  reconnaissance  capabilities  acainst  new  atoadc  battlefield  con¬ 
cepts.  ^  On  this  siizulated  atoiiic  battlefield  /izriy  ion*-  ran.-e  aerial 

reconnaissance  requirericnts  were  equated  to  the  ran^e  of  vreapons  sys- 

3 

tev.is  controlled  by  co't'ianders  on  the  oattlefield.  Inese  distances 
were  generally  accep  i  to  bo  as  shown  in  Fij^ure  15.  licercisa  la.^- 
brush  deraonstrated  to  the  Ariv  that  an  entirely’’  nei%»  aircraft  syster.  was 


reouired.  She  resulting  search  for  a  new  aircraft  systen  led  to  the 
activation  of  rrojcct  Lon-  am  at  Fort  hucker  in  195o*  Arsi  was 
test  of  several  types  of  aircraft,  including  sna3J.  jet  aircraft,  and 
electronic  sensor  systeis.^  fests  conducted  during  Project  Ix)ng  Am 
resiilted  in  the  development  of  the  Aii-l  ^johavdc  and  the  aerial  radar , 
infrared,  and  caaera  aj'^stems  idiich  it  carries. 

.fi.th  the  adootion  of  the  .hhawlc,  idiich  was  authorized  by  the 


a 


Secretaiy  of  Defense  in  I960  as  an  exception  to  the  vjeight  liiitation 
on  i\my  fixed  wing  aircraft,  the  words  ‘’all  weather”  wre  added  to  Air^ 
Aviation’s  capability  for  mconnaissance  and  surveillance.'^  '-’he  -:ohat7’.: 


^John  0.  k'orris,  “Flexibility,  lability  'atal:  Arv<y  Iteshaoes 
Ihits  for  Atomic  b'arfare,"  'Ae  Vfashin<?ton  Post  and  Hines  herald 
Oiovsanber  5,  1955) »  PP«  1  a^id  10. 

^John  v;.  Osvralt,  "fhe  Case  for  Organic  Aerial  Observation,” 
Amv.  i-ii,  iio.  7  (February,  1959),  p«  ^2. 

\bid. .  p.  43. 

^“ihe  Last  Ihree  fears  of  Amy  Aviation,”  chi  ted  States  At^y 
Aviation  dgeste  IV,  lio#  ^  (.-larch,  195S)»  p?*  45-^e 
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Fi".  15.— ArmjJ’  Cormander*s  Area  of  Interest  on  rentomic  3attlefield'' 


itself  was  instrumented  for  weather  flying,  and  the  radar  and  infrared 
systems  ^diich  were  designed  for  it  gave  tiie  added  capability  of  gath¬ 
ering  information  without  regard  to  visual  observation  of  the  terrain* 

In  addition,  an  effective  camera  system  for  vertical  and  oblique  aerial 
photography  was  developed  for  the  Kohawk.-  Ihus,  for  the  first  tine, 

Amy  Aviation  possessed  an  observation  aircraft  i-mich  was  capable  of 
1  weather  oerfomance  of  visual  and  electronic  reconnaissance  and  sur¬ 
veillance  rd-ssions  to  the  naidLnun  anticipated  ranges  of  iccsfy  conmanders’ 
area  of  battlefield  interest,  Ihe  .lohaTnc  is  one  of  the  fetr  Amy  air¬ 
craft  developed  for  the  purpose  of  performing  one  basic  mission. 

i'lost  other  Arcay  aircraft  have  been  designed  to  perform  a  number 
of  missions.  Important  examples  of  this  design  concept  are  the  trans¬ 
port  aircraft  which  ^Tere  developed  following  the  Ar:4y*s  experience  with 

6 

Oswalt,  Army.  IX,  No.  7,  p. 
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H-19  Chickasaw  utility  helicopters  during  the  ICorean  War.  Actually,  the 
Amy  became  interested  in  both  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  for 
transport  of  troops,  si5>plies,  and  equipment  within  the  combat  zone. 
Reports  resulting  from  Exercise  Sky  Etop  H,  held  in  195^  at  Fort  Bragg, 
stressed  the  desirability  of  having  fixed  wing  transport  units  for  hauls 
longer  than  50  miles  and  rotary  wing  vinits  for  shorter  combat  zone 
hauls."^  Based  on  this  concept,  in  1955  and  1955  the  Army  procured  both 
types  of  aircraft. 

Fixed  wing  transport  units  were  organized  around  the  It-IA  Otter 
shown  in  Figure  l6.  Although  the  Otter  did  prove  to  have  excellent 
characteristics  for  short  field  operation,  it  was  limited  in  wei^t  and 
volume  carrying  capacity.  The  resulting  search  for  an  improved  trans¬ 
port  airplane  culminated  in  I960  when,  as  an  exception  to  weight 
limitations  on  Army  fixed  wing  aircraft,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  auth¬ 
orized  the  Array  to  procure  the  AC-1  Caribou  (Pigure  16).® 

Within  the  same  span  of  years,  a  series  of  rotaiy  wing  trans- 
130  rt  aircraft  were  added  to  the  Aray  inventory.  Biou^  the  H— 19  Chicka¬ 
saw  successfully  proved  to  the  Army  the  value  of  cargo  helicopter 
operations,  it  was  not  a  large  enou^  helicopter  to  carry  the  amount  of 
cargo  desired.  Oherefore,  in  195^  the  Army  began  building  transport 
helicopter  units  around  the  B-21  Shawnee  (Figure  17) »  similarly  in 
1955  around  the  H-34  Choctaw  (Figure  1?). 

^‘•The  Last  Three  Years  of  Array  Aviation,"  United  States  Army 
Aviation  lAgest.  IV,  No.  4,  pp.  7-8* 

^Ibid. .  pp.  45-46. 
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U-IA  Otter*  The  Amy’s  first  li^t  trans¬ 
port  airplane.  Povered  ly  a  600  horsepower 
engine,  the  Otter  attained  ^eed  of  120 
miles  per  hour*  It  had  a  58  foot  wingspan, 
was  48  feet  10  indies  long,  and  weired 
7,600  pomds.  Normal  load  was  10  troops  or 
2,000  pounds  of  cargo. 


AC-1  Caribou*^  The  Amy’s  current  transport 
airplane.  Powered  by  two  1,450  horsepower 
engines,  the  Caribou  attains  a  speed  of  170 
miles  per  hour*  It  has  a  95  foot  6  indi 
wingspan.  Is  72  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
wei^s  28,500  pounds.  Normal  load  Is  31 
troops  or  8,300  pounds  of  cargo* 

|lg.  16.— Amy  Transport  Airplanes:  The  U>1A  Otter  and  AC-1 

Caribou. 


Q 

^In  April  1966,  as  this  thesis  was  being  edited  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  that  the  Caribou  (now 
CV’-2)  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Ihited  States  Air  fbrce  within  the 
next  year. 

S.  Amy  Infantry  School,  Amw  Aviation  Handbook. 
pp*  18  and  23* 
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;I-21  iJhawnee.  One  of  the  first  iinny  cargo 
helicopters.  Powered  by  a  1,421  horsepower 
engine,  the  Jiawnee  attains  a  speed  of  SO 
rJ-ies  per  hour.  It  has  tvro  ^f4  foot  diame¬ 
ter  main  rotors,  a  fuselage  length  of  52 
feet  inches,  and  wei^s  13*500  pounds, 
liomial  load  is  12  troops  or  3*000  oounds 
of  cargo. 


:i-34  Choctaw,  A  current  Amy  cargo  helicop¬ 
ter,  Powered  by  a  1,425  horsepower  engine, 

the  Qioctaw  attains  a  speed  of  35  miles  per 
hour.  It  has  a  5^  foot  diameter  main  rotor, 
a  fuselage  length  of  46  feet  9  inches,  and 
treif^  13*300  pounds,  Normal  load  is  12 
tmoos  or  4,600  pounds  of  cargo, 

fig,  17,— Army  ii^t  Iransport  helicopters  of  the  AiFiirPentorriic 
Period:  Ihe  H-21  cSiawnee  and  Ii-34  Choctaw^-^ 
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jilthouf-h  the  Jha'-niee  and  Choctaw  were  each  capable  of  carrying 
a  squad  of  troops  or  an  equivalent  vreight  of  hard  cargo,  neither  could 
lift  arti3J.ery  pieces  or  trucks  larger  than  one  quarter  ton  size* 
Therefore,  the  An.Ty  developed  requirenents  for  larger  iransnort  heli¬ 
copters.  in  1956  the  Secretary  of  Defense  granted  another  exception  to 
the  weight  limitation  on  *\rmy  aircraft  by  authorizing  the  Ar:ny  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  d-37  :-hjave  (Figure  13),  the  Arny*s  first  medium  transport 
helicopter. Additional  transport  helicopter  units  were  organized 
around  the  .lo  jave  until  1962  when  the  Amy  began  procurement  of  the 
ii-^7  Chinook  (rlgur''  13).  Ihese  larger  transport  helicopters  each  had 
the  capability  of  carrjn.ng  anoroximately  one  platoon  of  troops,  and 
more  importantly,  they  gave  Army  Aviation  the  capability  of  transporting 
artillery  pieces,  snail  tactical  roclcets,  and  medium  sized  trucks  and 
iTeapons  carriers  vdthin  the  combat  zone*  Thus,  by  employing  li,^t  and 
medivn  transport  helicopter  and  fixed  wing  units  in  combination,  itoiy 
Aviation  reached  the  capability  of  supporting  true  air  landed  (air¬ 
mobile)  combat  operations. 

An  important  feature  of  each  of  the  individual  transport  air¬ 
craft  discussed  vras  its  mission  versatility.  Although  each  of  these 
aircraft  was  baisieally  a  cargo  carrying  aircraft,  none  were  designed 
for  one  specific  mission.  Each  aircraft  could  carry  troops  or  hard 
cargo  or  could  be  used  for  medical  evacuation,  ihe  helicopters  could 
carry  loads  internally  or  externally,  depending  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  load  or  the  desired  method  of  delivery.  Two  of  the  aircraft,  the 
:i-21  uhawnee  and  the  rf-34  Choctaw,  were  also  used  extensively  in  the 

J.  i'lrmy  infantry  School,  Army  Aviation  ilandbook  (Fort 
denning,  Ga.  J  J.  3.  iorniy  infantry  3^ool,  June  I96I),  p.  3« 
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first  exoerinents  vrith  aried  heliconters,^^ 


ii-37  Io.javo.  fhe  j’imy*s  first  .lodius  trans¬ 
port  IIelicoT>tor.  Powered  by  two  1,900 
horsep^’rer  en-^nes,  the  Ibjave  attains  a 
speed  o_  95  i^-iles  per  hour,  it  has  a  72 
foot  dianeter  main  i?otor,  a  fuselage  length 
of  64  feet  11  inches,  and  wei^s  31 » 000 
pounds,  -iomal  load  is  22  troops  or  6,600 
pounds  of  cargo. 


ii-47  Chinoolc.  Current  Amy  i-,ecliuni  Transport 
helicopter,  Poirered  by  two  2,200  horsepower 
engines,  the  Chinook  attains  a  speed  of  I50 
niles  per  hour.  It  has  two  59  foot  dia'ieter 
nain  rotors,  a  fuselage  length  of  49  feet  10 
inches,  and  weighs  33*000  pounds,  iJoraal 
load  is  32  troops  or  7,^K)0  Tjounds  of  cargo. 

rig.  18,— jimcr  leditc:  Transport  Helicopters  of  the  Pentonic- 
jiOAD  Period:  -'>37  -iojave  and  11-47  Chinook, 
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'Ibid. .  p. 


41. 


pp. 


25-26. 


j.  irray  Infantry  School,  Arm  Aviation  x-jmdbnnV  1963), 


iirT^v  Aviation  olanners  discussed  ar-dn^  helicopters  as  early  as 
1951*  the  first  real  inoetus  for  this  conceot  cane  in  1955  *rhon  the 
Ar-V  Aviation  School  crTanized  a  test  'unit  at  9’ort  /.ucker  to  experiment 
’jith  various  means  of  emolojin?:  Artry  helicopters  as  vreapons  platforns. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  a  nuiber  of  weapons  installations  ^rere  tested, 
includin'^  30  and  50  caliber  machine  i^s,  1,5  inch  rockets,  and  -S-IO 
guided  td.ssiles.^5  :i>:peri;nentation  ultimately  resulted  in  the  stan¬ 
dardization  of  some  armament  idts  in  1962  and  1963  for  observation  and 
utility  helicopters,  n  the  acquisition  of  helicopter  arnar:ent  Idts, 
Army  Aviation  vras  •  nbled  to  perforn  new  missions  involving  offensive 
and  defensive  firepower. 

::ecause  of  its  versatility  as  a  weapons  platform  one  other  new 
aircraft  which  caie  into  the  Amy  inventory  during  the  decade  follovang 
the  .'Corean  .iar  had  an  important  effect  on  the  irdssion  capability  of  Amy 
Aviation,  iliis  new  aircraft  was  the  .IJ-IA  Iroquois  utility  helicopter 
vjhich,  starting  in  1956,  rep?.aced  the  older  .i-19  Chickasav:,  ihe  hl-lA 
Iroquois,  sho\m  in  51  rare  19,  and  the  later  .ujdel  dl-ld  becscne  the  hel¬ 
icopter  around  vnich  was  built  the  bulk  of  the  Arry’s  aerial  weapons 
systems.  In  addition,  the  Iroquois  also  became  the  nucleus  for  Amj' 
Aviation’s  capability  to  conduct  airmobile  operations. 

Organization 

Along  idth  important  changes  in  aircraft  capability,  the  decade 
following  the  &rean  War  brought  important  changes  in  Amy  Aviation 
organizations,  ‘fhe  concept  of  consolidation  of  aircraft  into  company 

^  ■^Ihouas  A,  .-111,  ”A5.3r,  The  *  Saber  In  the  Ski'*  Grows  Larger 
and  .Sharper;  Promises  to  be  a  ..Ajor  Force  of  -iOdem  /irraj',"  Linited  States 
Arnv  Aviation  ligest.  71,  :-Jo.  5  (-•-ay,  I960),  p.  2, 


Hy-IA  Iroquois,  The  current  Army  utility 
helicooter.  Powered  by  a  960  horsepower 
engine,  the  H'J-IA  attains  a  speed  of  95 
•>5iies  oer  hour.  It  has  a  44  foot  dianeter 
‘nain  rotor,  a  fuselage  length  of  39  feet 
6  inches,  and  weighs  6,900  pounds,  Momal 
load  is  6  troops  or  1,500  pounds  of  cargo, 

The  nei’er  model  IH-IB  is  oowered  by  an 
1,100  .i.rseoower  engine,  enabling  it  to 
attain  a  soeed  of  120  miles  per  hour  and 
carry  a  noimal  load  of  7  troops  or  2,400 
pounds  of  cargo.  The  newest  model  JH-ID  is 
slightly  longer.  It  is  oowered  by  an  1,100 
horsepower  engine,  which  enables  it  to 
attain  a  speed  of  120  miles  per  hour,  and 
carry  a  normal  load  of  11  troops  or  3»000 
po^jnds  of  cargo,  Ihese  aircraft  can  be 
equipped  ^d.th  armament  Scits  which  include 
2,75  inch  rockets,  multiple  7,62tnm  machine 
guns,  or  33-11  guided  missiles, 

?ig.  19.— Aruy  utility  Helicopter:  HitlA  Iroquois. 


size  units,  which  originated  in  iCorea,  was  continued  and  enlarged. 

Some  of  the  conoany  size  units,  such  as  the  transportation  helicop¬ 
ter  companies,  were  organized  ai*ound  one  type  of  aircraft  to  accomplish 
a  basic  set  of  missions, Other  aviation  comoanies,  and  this  was  an 


16 

°U,  3,  Army  Infantry  School,  Army  Aviation  Handbook  (riay 

1963),  po.  21-22. 

3.  Amy  Infantry  Sdiool,  Army  Aviation  Handbook  (June 

1961).  p.  3. 

13 

ij,  S,  Department  of  the  Arsy,  Transportation  light  Helicopter 
Company.  T03  55-57D  (Washington:  U,  S,  Government  Printing  Office, 

14  December  1959)*  p«  3« 
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important  change  to  the  consolidated  aviation  unit  concept,  vrere  built 
around  several  different  tyoes  of  aircraft*  ouch  organizations  exhibi¬ 
ted  considerable  flexibility  in  performing  a  vdde  variety  of  --dssions 

19 

for  the  Army  eleruents  they  suoported.*^ 

rtithin  the  framework  of  new  Army  Aviation  organizations  devel¬ 
oped  after  the  ilorean  War,  there  were  three  nredoiainant  activities. 

One  of  these  development  actlviUes  which  had  a  progressive  effect  on 
Army  Aviation  mission  capabilities  was  the  development  of  the  ’'Jcy 
Cav, "  or  armed  helicon  ter  concept*  'ihis  concept  was  given  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  test  during  "Vercise  Sagebrush  in  1955.  subsequent 

experimentation  at  Fort  hueker  viith  helicopter  armament  systems  showed 
prond.se,  the  Aray  was  given  authority,  in  1953,  to  activate  the  7292d 
Aerial  Combat  Reconnaissance  (AGP.)  Company  (ibcperimental)  at  Fort 
Puclcer*^®  Ihe  ACP.  Company  constituted  a  completely  airmobile  reconnais 
sance  unit  equiooed  v/ith  helicopters  cariying  machine  guns,  rocke^^s, 
and  guided  missile  armament  ^sterns*  Based  on  the  tests  of  the  kCd 
Company,  in  1959  ibited  States  Continental  Army  Command  directed  the 
Armor  School  at  Fort  /Inox  to  design  an  organization  for  an  amed  heli¬ 
copter  airmobile  force  to  perform  the  traditional  missions  of  arnored 
cavalry*  Ihe  Artoor  S<iiool  designed  an  organization  which  it  named  an 
Aerial  iioconnaissance  and  Surveillance  Troop  (AfiSr)*  ihis  concent  and 
a  provisional  AHSr  were  tested  extensively  in  the  2d  Infantry  lAvision 

^^0.  J*  Department  of  the  Artty,  Corps  Aviation  Comoan-iT*  TOiS 
1-127D  (V/ashington:  U*  S*  Government  Printing  Office,  13  April  1959) » 

P*  ^  • 

John  ./*  Oswalt,  "Shooting  Copters,  Why  and  now  Army  Aviation 
Arms  for  Battle,"  Azrov*  VIII,  Ite.  10  (liay,  1958)*  P?*  39-42. 
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at  Fort  jtewart,  Georgia,  in  1960,^^  The  original  AHoj?  organization, 
shoim  in  Figure  Z),  included  an  aerial  scout  olatoon,  an  air  transpor¬ 
table  rifle  platoon,  and  an  aerial  weapons  olatoon — all  helicopters 

being  anaed.  In  1963»  the  Aotqt  established  an  air  cavalry  trooo  organ- 

22 

ic  to  amored  cavalry  squadrons.  Ihe  air  cavalry  troop  was  not 
designed  to  perfom  the  idr  Force  mission  of  dose  air  support,  but 
rather  to  employ  helicopter  mobility  in  the  perfomance  of  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  security  missions.  It  did,  however,  for  the  first  time  since 
.'jorld  War  I,  give  Arny  Aviation  the  capability  of  employing  organic 
armed  aircraft  in  ipport  of  the  land  battle. 

Another  organizational  development  of  the  decade  following  the 
&rean  ••/ar  had  a  progressive  effect  on  ivrmy  Aviation  mission  potential. 
This  was  the  organization  of  fixed  and  rotary  wing  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  Ihe  transport  unit  concept  took  shape  rapidly  following  the 
Korean  war,  and  by  195^  newly  developed  doctrine  was  published  in  the 
form  of  IVaining  Circular  1-7,  annlovaient  of  Army  Transport  Aviation, 
dated  26  January  1956.  Ihe  following  statements  quoted  from  Training 
Circular  1-7  explain  the  added  capability  which  Army  Aviation  units  now 
had  for  support  of  the  land  battle. 

Amy  aviation  helicopter  and  airplane  vnits  provide  increased 
mobility  for  the  tactical  maneuver  of  troop  units  and  orovide  air 
movement  for  critically  needed  equipment  and  supplies  within  the 
combat  zone. 

^Ibid. .  pp.  39-42. 

pp 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Array,  Air  Cavalry  Troop.  Armored 
Cavalry  Tceoiment.  TOE  17-53E  (Washington:  u.  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  2  June  1963),  P«  1* 
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.  .  ,  orovlde  co-ibat  forces  xrlth  the  ’•’.exms  of  e>:ecutin~  O’^ra- 
tions  xdthin  the  co.:bat  zone  involvin':  -lobiiity,  and  to 

airlift  s'OODlies,  renlace;’:onts,  personnel,  and  rxedical  nationts. 


iho  dcoloy  lent  of  the  field  ar.'.”-  cortole:ient  of  /cv.o'  transport 
aviation  units  is  cont:?olled  at  ar.r/  level*  .  ,  ,  In  view  of  the 
detailed,  nlannrin':,  coordination,  co.n:.inications,  and  logistic  sun- 
Tort  3'equired,  ^kr  :"  transport  aviation  units  nor  ially  are  not 
attacliod  below  division  level. 2^!' 


/iS  e:colaiiied  by  the  above  quotation,  the  basic  nuroose  of  kr\f 


transport  aviation  units  xjithin  a  field  ar.:y  is  to  provide  the  jniro-ind 
force  comander  vjith  a  rtobility/fle^d-bility  advantas’e  over  the  eneny. 


j'ks  exaioles  of  sucii  f.le:d.bilitv. 


ix'ainin;*  Circular  1-?  lists  the  follow- 


inr  t::,'nes  of  one  tions  as  bein~  tyoical  of  the  xjide  ran^e  of  nossibie 

uses  of  xir:.iy  ti'ansnortation  aviation  units  in  the  cor.ibat  zone* 

1,  .apidly  eicoloitinq  effects  of  nuclear  x-reapons* 

2*  jiveioninr:  defended  areas  or  traversin'i  natural  barriers* 

3*  Assisting  all  types  of  tactical  siane'uvers. 

4*  Assistin."  ar-ored  or  notorized  forces  in  exploitation  or 
pursuit* 

5*  cieizin;::  critical  terrain  features. 

c*  -jeinforcin'^  ’joiits  cut  off,  surrounded,  or  isolated* 

7*  .-ovinq  reserves* 
w,  :.esupoly  by  air. 

9*  Concentratin'T  disoersed  forces  in  oreparation  for  a  tacti¬ 
cal  operation, 

10.  iispersinq  forces  follovdng  a -phase  of  operations* 

11.  Coribatinf:  partisan  or  guerrilla  forces* 

12.  Attac!c.ing  enery  airborne  or  air  landed  forces* 

13»  jove.xent  of  reconnaissance  forces  and  patrols* 

14.  Jlvacuation  of  casualties.  __ 

15*  tAio  to  shore  novenent  in  anphibious  ooerations*  ^ 

while  iUTiTy  transport  aviation  connanies  vrere  being  organized 

around  a  single  t;'.'T>e  of  aircraft  to  perform  missions  ordered  by  corijs 

and  field  ar.iy  corrxanders,  there  x-rere  also  concurrent  developments  in  a 


3.  Departnont  of  the  Aptmct,  airolovnent  of  Army  iVansport 
Aviation*  fC  1-7  ( Washington t  U,  3*  Government  Printing  Office, 

2^  January  195o),  yfo,  1-2* 

^^Ibid* «  pe*  2-3» 
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division  aviation  ori^anization  coriposed  of  several  types  of  aircraft. 
Tnese  several  tyoes  of  aircraft  were  to  oerfora  a  variety  of  missions 
for  lower  level  conbat  elements.  The  first  large  scale  test  of  Arn^'- 

concepts  for  the  reorganization  of  its  divisions  to  fight  in  a  nuclear 

26 

environment  took  place  in  iixercise  ^gebrush  in  1955*  then  De¬ 

partment  of  the  ibrmy  had  agreed  on  the  need  for  greater  nobility  for 
divisions  operating  on  an  atomic  battlefield.  Anticipated  requirements 
for  dispersal  to  present  a  loss  lucrative  target  for  the  enemj'-  carried 
inherent  need  for  better  ground  vehicles  and  more  aircraft  to  enable 

combat  forces  to  jncentrate  rapidly  at  the  ijoint  of  decision  and  then 
27 

disperse  rapidly. 

In  Sagebrush,  the  reorganized  division  concept  tested  was 
called  AiFA,  vdiich  stands  for  “Atordc  Field  Army.'*  The  basic  structure 
of  an  A'TFA  division  v;as  the  combination  of  a  division  base  and  three 
tailored  combat  commands  mudi  like  a  hbrld  ivar  II  armored  division. 
Vdthin  the  division  base  was  included  a  combat  aviation  company.  As 
shown  in  Figure  21,  this  aviation  company  was  composed  of  four  types 
of  aircraft,  including  helicopters  and  airplanes,  ilie  aircraft  of  the 
combat  aviation  company  could  perform  a  variety  of  missions  for  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  AiFA  division.  Capabilities  which  were  built  into  the 
AT?A  combat  aviation  company  are  as  follows: 

2°“Ahe  Last  Three  Years  of  Aray  Aviation,"  Ihited  States  Arrr/ 
Aviation  ItLfrest.  IV,  Ho,  4,  pp,  45-46, 

^^Ilorris,  The  ./ashinf?ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  (November  3, 
1955) »  PP*  1  and  10, 
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le  .-ici’ial  obsci’vatior.^  recoi'.nai.inar.c'j.  an'i  .j'.irvG:. -'.anco 
:?a  -  and  nl-v.t)  of  the  line  of  contact  area  and,  -rlthin  caoa  >ilitien 
of  the  aircraft,  enc  .y  aroan  -.rlt.r.r.  tic  r.ll vision  zone  of  action  for 
Tii'-ioses  of  locatin',  vsrifyln  •,  a:nd  evalnatin  •  tar -ots;  ad'untin  • 
arti'llorr  and  tortai*  fire;  and  terrain  roconnaissar.co. 

2.  .'uonlG. cental  aerial  o'-ioto^-rao-r'  to  incl  vle  da  'li  i.t 
■xioto  Taoh:.'  '.’■Ith  hand  held  c?-:eras,  da-'li  Mt  vertical  and  ol-.liej.o 
ohoto  •'ranh.y  vlth  :onv:tod  ca  ;eras  and  it  Ated  vertical  nl  nit  ohoto  - 
raoh','. 

3.  Air  :ove  .ont  of  trooos,  s-.e olios,  and  eonl  v  er.t  hy  .c'  ..' 
car-'o  aircraft, 

4.  _attlGfield  illr.-.inatlon,  _ 

Co  :  rand,  reconnaissance,  and  liaison  transoortation. 

.he  A-FA  concent  vas  never  adonted  for  a  -eneral  ic- rr  reor-ani- 
sation.  -instead,  it  '.;ar.  t’le  tost  bed  for  a  nev  or'anization  -.rhich 


oeca  -.e  •: 


non.tn  as  no  •'.-onto  ric-'  stmeture,  fhe  'eneral  roor  :anlzation 


of  tie  ih’ :y  into  'Lho  rent  otic  ctrvic'tiu'e  beyan  in  195''  nshered  in  a 
no"  ora  of  usefuLnesr  for  -C'-:/  Aviation.  A^flation  scctionc  and  covia- 
niss  irore  -.ade  or 'ante  to  rany  noa  do  carters  irithiln  a  .-'entonio  field 
ar  V'  tis  shoirn  in  i’h.rruros  ?.2  and  ?-3» 

At  division  level,  an  aviation  co  :nan7  oatterned  after  the  nJl’A 


CO '.bat  aviatton  co  many  co 


ntained  the  .la.jority  of  Artv  aircraft  or'canic 


to  the  di’/ision.  /Is  shoim  in  riyore  .34,  the  division  aviation  co  many 
incl’.idecl  sin  different  tv^es.  of  aircraft  or-’anined  in  so  :e  eiyht  seoa- 
rate  elo  icnts  '-.Athin  the  conoanv,  iliis  co'’.'oan;/'  '•las  a  consolica-od 
or  ganization  irhooe  senarato  elc  ;ents  ooerated  under  decentralised  con¬ 
trol,  ihe  fixed  i-rln';  aircraft  continued  to  ooerate  fro  ;  a  d'i.vi.sxon 
ca.se  airfield;  hove'ver,  holiconter  elo-^.ents  lore  often  ooerated 
f  ro  1  co  n 'and  nosts  o.r  senarato  locations,  ihus  /irr.y  anreraxt  were 
livin'*  in  the  field  'rith  tho  troons  and  co  i.'ianders.  tney  sunoorted. 


^'^Office,  Chief  of  /ir.'iy  SAeld  5'orces,  l\)i  1-7  AfFA,  n,  3» 
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^^Ibid. ,  p.  4?. 


:2.vision  Aviation  Company,  Pentoio-c  Infantry  lAvi- 


iilgure  23  shows  that  an  air  cavalry  troon  was  to  be  organic  to 


j,  3,  Deparfcient  of  the  Ar.iy,  Infantr’r  division  Aviation 
Comoanv«  f03  1-?D  (.v'ashington:  U,  3.  Government  Printin-  Office, 

1  Februai"/  19<>D),  p.  2, 


':5 

each  ar--;or0d  cavalrj^  squadron  found  at  division,  coros,  and  field  ar:'/ 
level.  fnou<-dn  proposed,  the  air  cavalry  troons  irero  not  orranlzod 
tmtil  after  the  Arrv;r  reor'anized  fror.:  the  fontoric  structure  be.;d.nnin-: 
in  19.22.  therefore,  aviation  sunport  for  rentoric  divisions  was  pro¬ 
vided  ..lainly  by  their  division  aviation  cor.’.pany. 

Aviation  suooort  for  corps  xmits  vras  provided  by  bvro  t.yoes  of 
co.Toany  size  organizations.  One  tyoe  contoany,  such  as  the  corps  avia¬ 
tion  co-nany  23),  iras  conoosed  of  different  t^rjes  of  aircraft  to 

provide  a  variety  of  aviation  services  to  corps  xjnits.^'  jie  other 
type  of  co.r^oany,  -uch  as  the  air  ar:bulance  coinpany  (n^e  23) »  vras 
conposed  of  one  tyoe  of  aircraft  to  provide  a  specific  c0n2s-vri.de  ser¬ 
vice.  ihe  corps  artillery  aviation  coripan;/,  shov.Ti  in  Figures  22  and 
23,  vras  a  proposed  organization  vriilch  vras  not  approved  during  the  tir.e 
oeriod  that  the  Arny  was  organized  under  the  PentorAc  structure,  hovr- 
ever,  no  other  aviation  organization  in  the  rentoiuic  field  ar'”/  provided 
the  corps  co^snander  and  the  corns  controlled  fire  support  units  viith 
long  range  observation  aircraft  (AO-1  .lohavdc)  under  their  direct  con¬ 
trol. 

Aviation  suoport  for  field  aivv  i^ts  (figure  23)  vras  provided 
by  three  •t:/pes  of  aviation  -.Tnits,  ’ihe  axety  aviation  corrpany,  for  exasi- 
ole,  was  a  cortposite  organization  vdiich  performed  a  variety  of  services 
for  field  artiiy  units,  iiie  field  ar-T/  transportation  aviation  battalions, 
on  the  other  hand,  vrere  organised  into  eonpany  size  units,  each 

3.  Departoent  of  the  Arcy,  Cbros  Aviation  Comoagy, 

TOu'  1-1Z7D,  ?.  1.  ' 

^J.  3.  Department  of  the  Arsis’-,  Aedical  Air  fcnbulance  Coisoamr, 
•i\)£;  3-I37I;  (Washington:  1'.  3.  jovemment  Printing  Office,  24  February 
I960),  p.  1. 


enplo.>*ln7  a  sinjtle  t^.'po  of  aircraft  to  nerfom  tho  basic  tran snort ati on 
mission,  fhe  third  t;}n3e  of  aviation  or-anization  or -ante  to  field  arry 
miits  Tras  the  s.(iall  aviation  dctachnont  or  section  consistin'-  of  one  or 
two  airci*aft.  iliese  aviation  sections  served  control  headquarters, 
such  as  engineer  conbat  "roups,  -which  had  a  continuing  requirement  for 
aviation  support.'^-' 

In  considering  the  number  of  different  types  of  i*rm;>-  aircraft 
and  /»my  Aviation  organizations  witliin  a  1962  r'entonic  field  arn^*’,  it 
is  apoarent  tiiat  i\rwy  Aviation  had  grovm  remarlcably  in  size  since  tho 
"orean  war  year-  ..ith  the  concurrent  developments  in  transport  air¬ 
craft,  long  range  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  amed  helicopters,  Army 
Aviation  also  grew  in  usefulness,  ihe  most  important  feature  of  iirmj' 
Aviation  organic  within  the  Pentomic  field  argy  xr&s  the  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  to  each  headquarters  which  had  a  need  for  aviation  support,  the 
mix  of  types  and  numbers  of  Amy  aircraft  to  perform  the  missions  re¬ 
quired  by  that  headquarters. 

.iissions 

2ie  number  of  headquarters  reqvdring  aviation  suoport  was 
large.  .Ussions  ■oerfomed  by  Amy  Aviation  v/ere  likewise  numerous, 
ilie  follovjing  discussion  explains  -i-rtiat  missions  were  performed  by  Are^,- 
Aviation  in  suonort  of  the  Pentomic  field  amy.  ihough  the  united 
States  was  not  at  war  during  this  period,  these  missions  vrere  perfon^ed 
during  nvcriorous  maneuvers  and  field  exercises. 

^^u,  S.  Department  of  the  Ak'^T’,  Headquarters  and  .ieadauarters 
Comnanv-  Engineer  Gombat  Group  or  Airborne  Sigineer  Combat  Group, 

'fOS  5- 192c  (V/ashington:  vJ.  3,  Government  Printing  Office,  18  November 
1955),  P.  2. 
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1,  Joservation*  Observation  aircraft,  both  fixed  vinp  and 
rotary  were  authorized  in  divisions  and  in  cons  and  field  ar.T/ 

units  (Figure  22)  to  provide  required  support.  Any  Arrr/'  aircraft  ex- 
ployed  for  observation  was  caoable  of  onerating  day  or  ni,^t. 

a,  'Asual  surveillance  of  the  oortion 
of  the  battlefield  alon(»  the  line  of  contact  was  provided  by  fixed  wing 
aircraft  authorized  in  division,  corns,  and  field  arriy  controlled  avia¬ 
tion  units.  Long  range  surveillance  was  porfor^ied  by  nediun  observation 
airolanes  (A'3-1  ;-.ohawI:)  authorized  in  divisions  and  arjiorod  cavalry 
reginents.  ihe  ....  iaw!c*s  surveillance  sensors  included  aerial  radar  and 
infrared  ^'steins  to  supplement  visual  methods  of  surveillance.  »Iis- 
sions  flovm  by  these  aircraft  were  norraally  requested  by  division  or 

corps  ^-2  Sections  to  collect  and  report  information  for  the  combat 
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intelligence  system.-' 

b.  Target  aeouisition.  laay  Army  aerial  observer  could 
detect,  identify,  and  locate  targets.  Generally,  the  same  aircraft  that 
pgi^formod  surveillance  missions  accomplished  the  bulk  oi  target  acqui¬ 
sition.  Electronic  sensors  carried  bg'’  the  AO-1  .-iohawk  aircraft  made  it 
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possible  to  acquire  targets  at  night  and  in  inclanent  weather.  Obser¬ 
vation  aircraft  trere  available  to  division,  corps,  and  field  amy  fire 
support  units  to  acquire  targets  for  the  vreapons  systems  controlled  by 

those  levels  of  command. 

e.  Ayt.^  Ilarv  registration  and  ad.iustment. 

3.  Department  of  the  Anry,  Arniv  Aviation.  El  1-100  (Wash¬ 
ington:  Li.  3.  Government  Printing  Office,  itoril  1959)  t  P»  57* 

^^Ibid. .  p.  53. 
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theoretically,  any  Army  aircraft  could  bo  used  for  fire  direction. 
?entonic  aviation  structure  did  not  authorize  aircraft  for  artillery 
battalions  (51  •'•ore  22)  as  was  the  case  during  .•brld  vvar  II.  nowever, 
observation  aircraft  authorized  in  division,  corns,  and  field  army 
aviation  companies  were  prorrammed  for  daily  use  in  support  of  fire 
siroport  elements.  Usually,  fire  missions  for  field  army  controlled 
weapons  systems  were  flown  by  AO-1  i-ohaid<  airplanes.*'  Observers  per¬ 
formed  covsnterbatterv  missions  by  adjusting  fires  on  enemy  batteries. 

d.  liaval  mmfiro  adiustnent.  Jhe  sane  aircraft  used 
fo-  artillery’-  a  ustnent  were  utilized  to  adjust  naval  cpmfire  when 
that  type  of  fire  sunport  was  beinfr  provided.  3o  lonrj  as  the  aerial 
observer  could  communicate  ■vdth  the  ship*s  fire  direction  center,  he 
coiild  adjust  naval  ,;pnfire  as  easily  as  his  own  field  artillery. 

e.  i^connalssance.  Observation  airplanes  and  heli¬ 
copters  were  available  to  any  organization  within  the  field  anry  for 
reconnaissance  purposes.  Ihe  choice  of  aircraft  best  suited  for  a 
reconnaissance  .’nission  depended  on  the  location  of  the  specific  area  to 
be  reconnoitered  and  the  t3rpe  of  information  required,  fieeonnaissance 
missions  deep  into  enemy  territory  vjere  to  be  performed  by  AD-1  .iohavdc 
airplanes,  ris^e  23  shoxrs  that  Mohawks  were  organic  to  division  avia¬ 
tion  companies  and  amored  cavalry  regiment  aviation  companies,  ^e 
lade  of  long  range  reconnaissance  aircraft  under  direct  control  of 
corps  and  field  arcij.^  headquarters  was  one  of  the  significant  gaps  in  the 
Pentomic  aviation  structure.  In  spite  of  this  shortcoming,  Any  air¬ 
craft  supported  numerous  combat  and  combat  support  headquarters  by 


oerfor.d.nf?;  such  soecialized  ndssions  as  route  reconnaissance^  position 
area  reconnaissance*  engineer  reconnaissance «  sifgial  reconnaissance « 
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and  axis  of  co:’'-?iuni cation  and  t-Are  route  reconnaissance. 

f.  Aerial  conbat  reconnaissance.  -Ms  type  recon¬ 
naissance  was  a  ne\i  terrinolo-ijr  coined  dxa*in?-  the  rentonic  neriod  to 
denote  the  tyoe  of  reconnaissance  uerfomied  by  armored  cavalry  units 
employinri  li^mt  transoort  helicopters  to  maneuver  troop  elements  and 
armed  heliconters  for  fire  suoport.  It  represented  an  application  of 
modem  aerial  mobility  to  the  fire  and  maneuver  reconnaissance  tradi¬ 
tionally  perfor..  d  by  armored  cavalry  units.  Ihe  principal  advantasres 
gained  from  tlris  tyoe  of  mission  were  tactical  surprise  and  the  ability 

1>Q 

to  maneuver  ground  reconnaissance  forces  deeper  into  enemy  territory. 

C-  ^'’-rvev-  -•aA7  different  combat  and  combat  sunoort 

units  used  Arry  aircraft  for  survey  operations  peculiar  to  their  o^-m 
type  of  irdt,  ciuch  missions  as  route  survey.  topor;rauhic  survey,  artil¬ 
lery  s'urvev.  survey,  and  radiological  sxurvey  were  performed,  m 

each  of  these  t-roical  missions,  Amy  aircraft  could  be  employed  to 
transport  the  surveyor  or  surveying  party  and  its  equipment,  or  to  act 
as  a  reference  ooint  for  the  surveying  teams.  3y  taking  advantage  of 
the  speed  of  aircraft  and  the  ability  of  helicopters  to  land  survey 
teams  on  nrominent  terrain  features,  it  was  possible  to  conduct  rapid 
and  accurate  survey  operations  o*/er  difficult  terrain.  Of  the  various 
types  of  survey  operations  supported,  radiological  surv^'  was  the  mis¬ 
sion  xdiich  tras  nevxly  derived  durin»3  the  Pen  tori  c  period.  It  was  found 
that  large  areas  could  be  monitored  for  radiological  contamination  when 

on  Z|Q 

^±d.,  pp.  4-5-50.  IPid. ,  p.  5^. 
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radiolo?^cal  r.onitorinj  devices  >rere  flovni  at  low  altitude  over  the 

area  by  helicooter.  Thus,  many  hours  were  saved  in  establishin':  the 

liA 

limits  of  contaminated  areas. ’ 

h.  oearai.  ihe  pur»50se  of  search  operations  vias  to 

locate  dotmed  pilots  or  troops  isolated  by  enemy  forces.  Jearch  >:iis- 

sions  vrere  perfors’ied  by  one  or  mere  aircraft  deoendin."  on  the  locale 

and  ouroose  of  tho  search.  Once  the  aircraft  located  their  search 

objective,  it  became  a  separate  mission  to  return  the  lost  persons  to 

friendly  linos.  In  general  terms,  Arnj"  Aviation  search  operations  i-rere 

considered  to  br  -estricted  to  the  depth  of  a  division  sector  because 

of  the  relatively  short  ran^e  and  hirh  vulnerability  of  the  aircraft 
h2. 

enraloyed.  ‘ 

i,  t\n-ri  fli  ohotomraohv.  ..hilo  some  hand-held  cameras 
vrore  still  used  to  obtain  aerial  tiho  to  graphs,  the  bull:  of  ionny  aerial 
photography  was  performed  by  cameras  mounted  in  -^nav^rc  aircraft. 
Ihe  .johawh*s  camera  systems  provided  both  vertical  and  oblique  photo¬ 
graphs.  At  nirht,  on2.y  vertical  nhoto mi'auhy  vras  possible,  in 
addition,  the  ..'ohawk’s  radar  system  provided  electronic  imai^ery  wnai 
employed  at  rd-ht  or  in  inclement  weather.  lA visions  and  armored  cav- 
alr’,’’  re.'timonts  vrere  also  provided  a  drone  system  (Firnire  23)  to  obtain 
aerial  ohotonraphs  vdien  it  was  too  dangerous  to  send  manned  aircraft 
into  heavily  defended  enemj'^  areas,  ’.ihen  compared  to  the  idr  Force  can- 
ability  to  nroduce  aerial  photo,!p:*aphs  and  photoraaps,  iumay  Aviation  did 
not  have  an  laoressive  aerial  photC'^aphy  caoability.  Ihe  ^irtiy  did, 
however,  realize  tvro  sifpiificant  advantages  from  the  capability  to 

^^Ibid. ,  op.  6^!— tj3,  ^^bid. ,  pp, 
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produce  ciGrial.  ohoto'^aolis  as  reouired*  ..os't.  siTiiiicanv  w&s  uhe  sesed 

’.dth  '.diiai  Jii'-.T/  aircraft  co'old  respond  to  a  nhoton-aohy  roouest  and  the 

snoed  :7?.th  vMdi  ^’irv  nhoto?.ab2  could  produce  nrints  and  distributG 

then  to  usin'-  imts.  -110  other  advantane  ’..'as  attributed  to  the  cana- 

bility  of  Ai*.;,/  aircraft  to  fly  in  -reathor  conditions  -.Mch  ire'/ented 

ilir  force  nhoto-reconnaissanco  aircraft  fro..:  accor.nlishin'-:  uhoto  .-.is- 

sio.is.  iC'i.i;.*  Aviation,  therefore,  used  its  aerial  ohoto -ranhy  to  supnlo- 

nent  the  /dr  force  capability,  and  not  as  a  replacoi-ient  for  suooort 

43 

no"r.’ially  provrldsd  by  tiie  /«ir  force. 

2,  fyansnort ation .  in  the  field  of  traisnortation  .'ir.iy 
Aviation  enjoyed  -n'eat  oro-n’ess  durinr  tlio  Pento-.-ric  period.  Jis  sno'.rn 
in  id  rare  23,  not  only  uoro  utility  airplanes  and  helicopters  included 
in  ipost  aviation  or-aiiisations,  but  a  s.if7ii'ricant  lift  capabiLlty  was 
also  incorporated  Into  the  division  aviat-ion  comanies  and  the  trans— 
oortation  transport  av:iatlon  battalions  controlled  by  the  field  ar.v» 
a.  .-iosuDolv.  Any  /nr;c^  aircraft  was  capable  of  ner- 
fordn."  ros-auplv  .dssions  -^dthi:!  its  car-'p  carr;dn-  capacity.  In  this 
sense,  I'csupnly  '.ras  not  a  now  rrdssion  for  /iriy  Aviation,  ihe  signifi¬ 
cant  prorress  in  the  field  of  resupply  was  attributed  to  the  inc.reasc 
in  numbers  of  transport  aircraft  available  within  the  ?ento:Tic  aviation 
structxire  (figure  22),  and  to  the  increased  carriin.g  capacity  of  the 

individual  aircraft  eriuioyed. 

(1)  Organic  to  many  aviation  organisations  were 
one  or  ::iore  I/-20  beaver  utility  airplanes  or  one  or  more  -i>-iA  Iroquois 
utility  helicopters.  For  small  resupply  missions,  each  beaver  co’ild 


^Ibid. .  no.  51-5?. 
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carirr  about  1,000  uoaiis  of  carro,  and  each  Iroq’Jiois  could  carrv  about 
1,500  oounds  of  colc^» 

(2)  Incorporated  into  each  division  aviation  co 
nany  vras  a  t'oneral  support  olatoon  (ii.pure  24)  which  was  autiiorizod  sir 
li.rtht  transnoi'^  helicopters  and  four  utilit;/  holicoutors.  Jsed  in  con¬ 
junction,  the  six  li''ht  transport  hell  centers  (.;^-21  Jhavmeo  or  ..-y'r 
Choctaws  each  carrylnr^  3,000  noimds  of  carro)  and  the  four  utility  hel- 
iconters  (r.‘>>»lA  Xroq'Jtois  each  carr'.'in^  1»5’90  noisius  of  carfjo)  .jave  iiie 
division  a  theoretical  sin-'^le  li.ft  canability  of  24,000  no  nds  oz  caryo 
resunnly. 

(3)  '.nder  :rield  art"  control,  the  avrlation  ryoun 

(rica:2'e  23)  co.npriscd  four  transportation  transport  aviation  battalions- 

44 

basically  one  such  battalion  to  support  each  subordinate  corps,  3ach 
transportation  transport  aviation  battalion  was  composed  of  one  fixed 
\n.nz  transportation  co.npany,  three  li.Tht  helicopter  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  one  nediun  helicopter  transportation  coiioany.  In  theory, 
the  fixed  >!in~  conpan^’  C6nployiri.“  In  0— xA  Otters  each  carry ^n.,  ^,000 
pounds)  could  transport  32,000  pounds  of  cargo  in  a  single  lift,  Ihe 
thi’ee  light  helicopter  transportation  companies  (each  eaplo:,’ln';;  20  .-.-21 
S:ia«nee  or  4-34  Choctaxrs  each  carrying  3»000  pounds  of  cargo)  coijld 
transoort  130,000  pounds  of  car'o  in  a  single  lift,  Tiio  snediuni  heli¬ 
copter  transportation  company  (employing  I6  ii-37  i-.Ojaves  each  carrying 
6,600  pounds  of  cargo)  could  transport  105»600  pounds  of  cargo  in  a 
single  lift.  Thus  a  corps  compander  could  expect  to  have  available  to 
hin  a  ..iniiTm  tlieoretical  single  lift  capability  (considering  75 


4^;., 


3.  Iirv  Infantry  School,  Aviation  :-:andboa!<  (June 

1961),  p.  19. 
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cent  of  authorized  aircraft  flyab-e)  of  23"»200  eounds  or  119  snort 
tons  of  Eupnlics  and  eqtiinr.ent. 

b.  froon  haul« 

(1)  ihe  utility  aiirilanes  and  helicopters  aut:i- 
orizGd  in  nany  aviation  units  in  the  ?ento:sic  field  arx/  nrovided  the 
capability  of  transoortin™  snail  tea^ss  or  staffs  vAtnin  t:ie  coribat 
zone.  Ilacli  L-20  ioaver  carried  four  passengers,  and  each  liu-lA  Iro- 

ouois  caiu'ied  si:i  passenfjers, 

(2)  ..uthin  each  division  aviation  connany,  tlie 

six  li-ht  transui.  ^  helicopters  (each  carri^dn-  12  troops)  and  the  four 
utility  helicontors  (each  carrying  5  troous'  provided  the  division  a 
theoretical  sin?jle  lift  capability?  of  92  x.TOopSf  or  abouu  half  Oj.  an 
infantry  conpany. 

(3)  ^ch.  of  the  four  field  ar/ny  controlled  trans¬ 
portation  transport  aviation  battalions  had  a  significant  troop  haul 
capability.  In  theoiy,  the  fixed  tri-ng  transoortation  connany  (enploy- 
ing  16  ii-lA  Otters  each  cai'rying  10  troons)  could  transport  I60  troops 
in  a  single  lift.  die  three  light  helicopter  transportation  connanies 
(each  enploydng  20  11-21  3ha\mee  or  :--3^  Choctaws  each  carrying  12 
troops)  could  transport  720  troops  in  one  lift.  *e  rieditn  helicopter 
transoortation  comoany  (eiaploying  I6  .i-37  -l)javes  each  carrying  22 
troops)  could  transoort  352  troops  in  one  Uft.  'Jlius,  each  transnort 
aviation  battalion  had  a  theoretical  single  lift  capability  (considering 
75  per  cent  of  authorized  aircraft  flyable)  of  924  troops,  or  approxi- 
raately  the  conbat  infantry  strength  of  one  battle  group. 

c.  oneratlons.  fne  concent  of  \ini- service 


<*.  . 

Jii'  r'  air  or  air*  ^ob'ile,  o">?!i'?.tioao  *7ar:  devolotcd  d‘r:'i:'i  ‘  Vio  /on¬ 
to  lic  oor/iod.  -inco  o;* '■ar.ic  divisional  troo-!  can/rin  *  aircna.'i  ro  -o 

caoa'v.'.G  0?  ViCtin  *  ioo'’  t'.iao  one  co/nan'  of  co.'.'.:at  ti'oonc  or  o''".iva'.ent 
voi~htc  of  vonicieo  no  iar* -o”  t!ia:'.  one  n  iario:.'  ton  r>ir,o,  tno  divicion 
dic  not,  ’.?ithin  its  o’.m  r'osonrcss,  nave  a  true  air. .obilc  caoarl'/i^--, 
lovrevor,  eac/.  trairsoortation  tranenort  aviation  bat  tailor.,  e  ■.ol.o. ’■in'* 
its  '.edi”.::  bolic-ontors,  "as  caoaoie  of  li.dtino  aonrorn.  :atelv  a  fivo 
connan;.'  force  or  eouivaient  -.rcidits  of  one  nuartcr  and  throe  nuarto* 
ton  vehicles  or  I05  lii’i  •cter  houitr.orc.  diovcfore,  bv  sunnortin  •  Its 
divisions  :rith  or  or  -.ore  travrsnort  aviat.ion  battalions  for  snocific 
o  oerations,  tie  ?ento  ic  field  ar  had  the  caoabilitv  of  .sumortin  ■ 
battle  '•ix)".')  sisc  ai"  tobi.le  operations, 

d.  edlcal  evae/ation.  ineoreticalV',  ever”/  ia’V  atr- 
craft  excent  the  Ab-l  .  o'-'-axi:  could  bo  used  for  -.edical  evacuation,  and 
therefore,  anv  Arm/  Aviation  or-anization  ^athin  the  field  ar  1.7  vras 
caoable  of  nerfor  lint  '.edical  evacuation  for  any  s’xmorted  elo  icnt,  un 
addition,  to  eacli  corns  -..'as  attached  asi  air  a'.:bulance  co' .oav  (i^  'ure 
?,3)»  dnese  air  aib’ilance  cotoaiies  ’.rere  to  o'oerate  by  nlatoonc  fro'; 
hosoitals  xrl'tiiin  the  corns  sector,  faey  had  the  soecifl-c  lissions  of 
ovacuat'inr:  casiialties  fj*or.  fonrard  aid  stations  and  o,f  e'.iertency  ;iovo- 
vient  of  'ledlcai  oersonne.!,  eoiii-xient,  and  suoolies  xd.thin  t!ie  co'ibat 


zone. 


c*  -escae.  Jnis  rdssion  vas  .tuch  the  sane  as 
...,  je'oart'''.ent  of  'the  itr.iy,  1-100  (Aoril  1959) »  on,  22- 

23. 

i'A 

J,  i,  ije-partnent  of  the  iirny,  ..'edical  Air  Afoulance  Co.noan?/, 
iOi  j-1373  (.7ashinTton:  'A  Govemfient  j^intiny  Office,  24  Februar* 
1930),  o.  1, 


e vacviati  on ;  ho!?G ver » 


.  .esc'iG 


it  did  not 
lissions  had  the  tass:  of  oicirln- 
nilots  ’rho  had  boon  shot  do^-m  or 


9-:> 

connote  oidcuo  of  cas’^alties. 
an,  and  returnin''  to  friendly  control, 
troonc  tinat  had  been  iso.lated  by  oner/ 


L',7 

forces,  -b  oartic’ular  aircraft  or  aviation  or  -anizations  vrere  onecif- 
icaiiy  tashed  for  this  lission,  -ost  rescue  ooerations  vrere  nerfornod 
by  heiicooter  because  of  the  ability  to  land  heliconters  In  al'.ost  any 
terrain,  -ecause  of  the  heii cantor's  ability  to  hover  over  a  rivon 
snot,  several  aircraft  in  division  aviation  connanies  and  air  a  ibuiance 


co  nnanies  '.rere  eouinned  vi-th  a  heist 


vrliidn  enabled  the  aircraft  crov;  to 


rescue  nersons  i.  :  ’.rater  or  j’ti  ”le  areas  where  the  heli  center  could  not 

land,  uecar.se  of  the  holiconter's  slovr  sneed  and  TTulnerability  to  ene.iy 

fire,  resc’ue  onerations  by  ic'X/  aircraft  were  not  considered  feasible  in 

rreneral  vrar  beyond  the  ran~e  of  Army  ai'tillery, 

3«  Co-ir.and,  decausn  so  .nany  iirny  aircraft  -^ere  nrovided 

thro'u.yhout  tlie  field  ar.r/  for  us€!  of  cov.uanders  and  tiieir  staffs,  a 

vrlde  variety  of  co  rr.and  ''dssions  was  nerforr.ed,  .dtli  the  v^ride  disner- 

sion  oxoected  of  ;inits  ren'uired  irhen  oneratinr;  in  a  n'uclear  environr.ent, 

co.'.ianders  could  ta'ce  advantage  of  the  sneed  of  aircraft  to  be  able  to 

acco.'.’.olish  their  normal  r.ovonentis  ai’O'und  the  Vjattlefield,  In  addition, 

heliconters  could  assist  conrandors  by  enablinr  the.'  to  viev-r  their 

units'  onerations  fro.:  an  aeirial  vanta.ye  noint,  and  to  ?iove  rapidly  to 

k-i 

critical  noints  to  nersonall.7  infl'uence  the  action, 

--essen,?er  and  courier,  itenendinr;  on  the  distance  be- 
tvreen  headquarters,  and  the  terr.ain  at  the  noint  of  delivery,  an;,’’  of 


V.,  3,  Dsnart-sent  of  the  iirqy,  1-100  (ilnril  1959) » 

179- IdO, 


Ibid, ,  n. 
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several  t.^’^ec  of  aircraft  co’.ild  be  used  for  .‘.essew.~or  servlco*  Obser¬ 
vation  helicopters,  in  particular,  irero  used  in  "aid-n-  i-.osscn-er  ims 
between  for;:ard  cortbat  units,  i’ir.ec  vjinr  observation  and  utility  air¬ 
planes  were  used  bet vreen  headqusu'ters  served  by  an  airfield.  A~ain, 
the  vAde  disoersion  of  coriat  urits  forced  the  different  levels  of  co.> 
.".and  to  rclv  on  iC'.ny  aircraft  to  deliver  .‘’.esr.artes  and  other  material 
reoairin'’  olnysical  distribution.  i\ry/’  Aviation  also  uade  it  nossiblo 
for  officer  couriers  to  deliver  ranidly  a  larre  portion  of  low  prece¬ 
dence  and  classified  traffic  :-;hich  niuht  othenrf.se  overburden  electrical 
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si.grial  cojr-*unic,'  ions  faci-lities,  • 

.-'essace  drop  and  pic?:up.  .Ath  tiie  :ruch  increased 
use  of  helicopters  in  the  forward  area  of  the  co'ubat  zone,  -■.essauc  drop 


and  oichup  was  ’-.ade  eas:\'  because  of  th.e  ability  of  the  helicopter  to 

land  or  hover  alr-ost  anr.d'.cre.  bwever,  since  observation  airplanes 

were  the  orir.ary  aircraft  for  ae:Aal  observation,  it  was  necessar7/  for 

pilots  to  be  prepared  to  drop  nessa^es  or  Jialce  a  fl'/in*;  uessariie  pichup. 

little  additional  equ-iwuent  was  necessar^r,  so  pilots  could  be  prepared 

50 

to  r.eet  e.ner«7enc7  co'-'su’jnication  iAtuations  at  all  tines. 

rhoto  delivetrv.  Any  iuruy  unit  could  use  its  or  'an- 
ic  aircraft  to  aide  up  or  deliver  aerial  photos  processed  by  Arny  a<?enGiss. 
One  aviation  organization,  hovrever,  had  the  specific  .lAssion  of  deliv¬ 
ering  aerial  photos  fron  Air  Force  reconnaissance  airfields  to  jiriv 
users.  2his  unit  was  the  signal  air  reproduction  and  delivery  company 
assigned  to  the  field  ar.Xv’’*'^^  its  aircraft  were  to  make  several  delivery 


^Ibid. «  pp,  15-16.  ^^rbid. «  po.  14-15* 

d.  Department  of  the  Army,  iiaial  Air  rhoto  deproduction 
and  Deliver'/  Company.  ?02  11-54D  (V/ashington:  U.  5,  Government  Printing 
Office,  16  October  1957) »  ’">•  !• 
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fli-hts  daily  to  division,  coirps,  and  field  ai-ny  headquarters#  In  this 
way,  the  S\r:iy  attenpted  to  reduce  to  a  rdninun  the  tine  required  to  qet 
aerial  nhotos  tal:en  by  the  7»ir  rorce  into  hands  of  the  requestin'*  '.mits. 

d.  Golurui  control.  .-ove;iont  of  colu'ns  over  widely 
separated  a::e5  of  advance  nado  it  difficult  for  corj^anders  to  or-cercise 
the  desired  defp?ee  of  control  over  their  forces.  Ar^y  aircraft  provi¬ 
ded  the  necessarn*  neans  for  visual  and  radio  contact  bet'.reen  co:r.andors 
and  '“arch  eol*.ruis.  .lelicooters  ui*oved  nost  useful  for  tiois  r±ssion  be¬ 


cause  the  co:riander  coifLd  land  beside  a  colun  and  confer  in  person  ’.ri.th 

his  subordinate  cc  '.andors.  In  addition,  observation  helicopters  and 

airplanes  both  had  ho'dn-r  devices  built  into  their  frequency  nodtilatod 

5? 

radio  c'*ster.,  onablinp  the  co'.'x.zsndoT  to  locate  his  forces, 

•■adio  relay.  ..‘itli  better  !:v:lti channel  i*adio  in¬ 
stallations  in  iiKiiy  aircraft,  the  enploTment  of  aircraft  to  relay 
.necsa.qes  and  orders  between  co-nand  posts  i/as  qroatlj*  increased,  Aie 
J'CTJZ’'  aircraft  co'jld  act  as  a  radio  relay  station  as  an  incidental,  ris- 
sion  durin-*  an.*:’*  fliqht,  but  comanders  often  found  it  necessar;r  to  keep 
fixed  aircraft  in  the  air  for  extended  periods  of  tirie  in  order  to 
riaintain  co.'spuni cation  ;rith  subordinate  elements,  i'aT.y  holioopters 

VQTo  also  used  to  position  -round  radio  relay  tea:".s  on  pro.iinent  terrain 
‘^3 

features.*' 


f ,  Ca:?.oufla*rs  insooction.  Gortnanders  found  that  the 
best  to  test  their  unit’s  caiouflaqe  discipline  was  to  erieck  it 
fron  the  air.  Air  observers  were  trained  to  chocl:  canovtflase  as  an 


J,  Douartnent  of  the  /cwy,  r’h  1-100  (.Anril  1959)$  'op.  15- 


14. 
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incidental  mission  d’ii'in"  flir-ht.  In  addition,  ;'.ost  comanders  sched¬ 
uled  frequent  flights  to  rzake  noro  detaJ.‘i.«>d  inspections  of  battle 
positions,  logistics  instsL?.lation3,  and  traffic  focal  points,"’*'’ 

.!•  '•'lire  laying.  .Jotii  airplanes  and  he.licoptors  voro 
used  in  la:rln~  *.rire,  lecauso  of  its  sloiror  speed  and  its  ability  to 
hoyor  ovor  a  soot,  tlie  helicopter  proved  to  be  easier  to  use  for*  irlrc 
lairin'^,  vrheroas  a  fi::od  rrinf;  aircraft  could  la/  udre  o»il./  uhen  a  special 
vrLrc  dispenser  ’.rlth  invcr’sely  ’.ro'iid  coils  (dou-lm'it  ?:'olls}  of  idro  •ras 
available.  On  the  other  rrand,  aii/  sort  of  a  spool  or  reel  placed  in  a 
helicopter  co‘.jld  r.ccd,  fhe  uns  of  aircraft  to  lav  vri.re  '.ras  con¬ 

sidered  desirable  only  :rhon  terrain  barriers  prevented  ostablishin-  rrire 
circuits  by  ground  r.cans,  or  rrhon  speed  in  establisirin  -  copuvni cation 

*.ras  parapo’unt.  ior  this  reason,  .‘ir';ry  units  used  aerial  :rire  la^'in" 
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c'-iiefl^/  when  operatii:,~  in  junylo  or  ioiuitainous  areas, 

-i*  Leaflet  dl^3P  and  audio  co.vrjrri, cation,  rropa-arida 
disso.nination  by  JiZ'.xr  aircrait  '.ras  neither  ne*:  nor  difficult,  One  easi¬ 
est  r’lethoci  of  supportin':  s-pocial  ’irarfai’o  operations  vras  the  aerial 
distribution  of  propaganda  loafleuc,  bj*  taldn.-  advantage  of  favorable 
xfind  conditions,  the  aircraft  could  drop  leaflets  •.dth  but  liruited 
o:cposure  to  encyr  yroitnd  fi/'o,  .ihen  it  was  fo’und  to  be  riore  desirable 
to  reach  the  taryet  audience  ’.jith  soo'.zen  '.rords,  a  louds^Dealvcr  or/ste.: 
could  be  .lounted  on  the  ai'rcraft,  there  were  no  spedall/’  desipied 
loudspealrer  syctaic  used,  but  syo-:a.:s  available  '.dthin  icn.'C'  units  vrore 
easily  nodified  for  te uporauv  insuallation  on  Arf’y  aircraft,  fis  an  out- 
.^ro:Tth  of  the  e;;plo;;,'nont  of  tirry  aircraft  for  audio  propaganda  i.lsslons, 
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^^roid. ,  pp.  17-13. 


p.  63. 


it  was  found  that  the  sane  loudspeaker  installations  ^rere  useful  in 
broadcasting  warnings  to  persons  on  the  ground,  and  also  in  riot  control 
operations, 

i»  Battlefi  al  ^  ^  uminations.  ihere  were  no  special 
aircraft  installations  desigjied  for  Arnsy  aircraft  to  perform  battle¬ 
field  illimdnation.  i-'Jhen  required,  illumination  was  accomplished  by- 
hand  dropping  aircraft  flares.  The  length  of  time  one  itaay  aircraft 
could  pro-vide  illumination  depended  on  the  number  of  flares  whidi  could 
be  loaded  aboard.  Hie  advantage  of  using  Army  aircraft  for  this  mis¬ 
sion  was  the  rapidity  of  reaction  possible  idien  commanders  called  upon 
organic  aircraft.  Mr  Force  aircraft  were  capable  of  providing  illuai- 
nation  for  longer  periods  of  time  over  larger  areas.  Therefore,  Array 
aircraft  usually  provided  illumination  over  critical  areas  until  Mr 
Force  flare  ships  arrived  over  the  area.^*^ 

During  the  nine  years  from  1953  to  19^2,  Army  Aviation  exper¬ 
ienced  remarkable  growth  in  overall  size  and  mission  capabilities. 
Significant  among  -the  developments  of  the  period  was  the  advance  made 
in  helicopter  design,  and  the  organization  of  these  helicopters  into 
transport  aviation  battalions  which  enabled  Army  commanders  to  conduct 
airmobile  operations  by  transporting  troops  and  their  equipment  around 
the  battlefield,  ifowever,  as  impressive  as  this  progress  was,  the  next 
se-veral  years  showed  even  greater  growth  and  expansion  of  mission  cara- 
abili-bios. 


^^id..  pp.  19-20. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ROAD  (RSORGANIZAHON  OBJECTIVE  AR^H 

Elvisiok)  organization  (1962-  ) 

Aircraft 

Daring  the  period  1957-1962  when  the  IMted  States  Array  was 
organized  under  the  Pentoinlc  concept »  Array  Aviation  expanded  in  numbers 
of  aircraft  and  in  *he  mission  capabilities  of  its  several  t3rpes  of 
aircraft*  However,  even  with  this  substantial  growth,  Array  Aviation 
was  not  fully  capable  of  providing  the  desired  degree  of  mobility  for 
ground  combat  operations.  Therefore,  when  the  Army  began  its  reorgani¬ 
zation  in  1962  to  the  more  flexible  ROAD  (Reorganization  Objective  Array 
nvision)  structure,  there  was  an  accon^janying  increase  in  numbers  of 
Army  aircraft  within  the  field  army.  Figure  25  shows  that,  as  envisaged 
in  1966,  a  type  ROAD  field  airay  contains  3»045  Array  aircraft  of  eight 
different  types.  Kiis  number  represents  an  increase  of  490  aircraft 
over  the  type  Pentomlo  field  array  (Figure  22)  of  1962. 

In  addition  to  a  pure  Increase  in  numbers,  important  aircraft 
Improvements  are  incorporated  into  the  ROAD  aviation  structure.  As 
shown  in  Figure  25,  observation  airplanes  (0-1  Bird  Ibg)  have  been  elim¬ 
inated  and  replaced  in  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  by  light 
observation  helicopters.  In  a  like  manner,  utiUty  airplanes  (U-6A 
Beaver)  have  been  eliminated  in  favor  of  utility  helicopters.  (IB-IB  and 
UH-4D Iroquois).  Only  two  types  of  fixed  wing  aircraft  are  still 
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Fig.  25.~R®capittLLation  of  Amor  Aircraft  in  ‘iVp®  Field  Array  (ROAD).^ 


3,  Army  Aviation  School,  Common  Subjects  and  Reference  Batj 
for  Army  Aviation  in  the  Field  Army  (Fort  Rucker,  Ala.:  U.  3.  Amy 
Aviation  Sdiool,  January  1966),  p.  9« 
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authorized  in  any  number.  These  are  the  OV-1  Moha^dc,  which  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  medium  observation  airplane,  and  the  CV-2  Caribou  medim  transport 
airplane  ^Mch  has  replaced  the  older  ^^-lA  Otter  in  fixed  wing  trans¬ 
port  aviation  companies.  Thus,  the  most  in^ortant  aircraft  change  is 
represented  by  a  major  shift  to  rotary  wing  aircraft.  Overall,  this 
change  is  intended  to  lessen  the  requirement  for  fixed  wing  runways, 
and  to  provide  more  aircraft  with  rotary  wing  flexibility. 

Only  three  basic  rotary  wing  aircraft  types  are  authorized  in 

ROAD  tables  of  organization  and  equipment.  'Ihe  first  of  these  is  the 

light  observation  helicopter  a  new  type  of  helicopter  developed 

2 

in  1964  to  replace  observation  airplanes  and  observation  helicopters. 
Li^t  observation  helicopters  have  not  yet  been  issued  to  Anry  units 
(i^ril  1966) ,  and  the  missions  these  new  aircraft  are  to  perform  are 
stiU  being  performed  by  older  0S.13  Sioux  and  OH-23  Raven  helicopters. 
These  older  aircraft  lack  the  speed  and  passaiger  capacity  of  the  IX)H, 
but  basically  they  can  perform  the  intended  missions. 

Currently  (April  1966),  utility  helicopters  in  use  are  models 
of  the  UH-1  Iroquois.  The  UH-13  is  authorized  in  xinits  which  use  them 
as  weapons  platforms  or  for  general  cargo  hauling,  tfoits  which  use 
thffisi  primarily  for  troop  carrying  are  authorized  the  IH-ID.  The  current 
medium  cargo  helicopter  is  the  CH-47  Chinook  which  is  authorized  in  all 
medium  helicopter  transport  aviation  companies.  There  are  no  light 
cargo  helicopters  authorized  in  the  type  ROAD  field  army ,  the  li^t 
transport  helicopters  of  the  CH-21  Shawnee  and  03-34  C2ioctaw  types 
having  been  rrolaced. 

^‘‘vforld  Aviation  Ehoyclopedia,”  American  Aviation.  XXIX,  No.  6 
(November,  1965)  i  P»  91* 
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Organization 

Tnough  there  are  fewer  tj^es  of  Army  aircraft  authorized  in  a 
ROAD  field  arjiy,  these  several  types  of  aircraft  are  distributed  to 
many  more  units  than  was  the  case  in  the  Pentomie  field  army.  Bie  con¬ 
cept  of  consolidation  of  aircraft  into  company  size  units  is  the  basic 
method  of  organization  used  in  1966;  however,  there  are  exceptions  in 
all  cases,  Ihere  are  still  three  basic  types  of  aviation  units  found 
in  the  ROAD  field  army.  These  are:  (1)  company  size  organizations 
built  around  one  type  of  aircraft,  (2)  company  size  organizations  built 
around  several  types  of  aircraft,  and  (3)  small  aviation  sections  con¬ 
taining  one  or  more  aircraft, 

liider  field  army  control  are  examples  of  each  of  these  three 
tsrpes  of  aviation  organization,  as  shown  in  figures  26  and  27  (and  in 
figure  25).  The  major  change  in  aviation  organization  in  field  army 
controlled  units  is  the  inclusion  of  aircraft  in  field  army  fire  s\)p- 
port  elements.  It  is  also  important  to  note  in  figure  27  that  the 
field  army  support  command  (FASCC41)  controls  a  transportation  aviation 
groT:p  vjhich  is  composed  of  four  transportation  aircraft  battalions. 
These  battalions  are  intended  to  perform  logistic  missions  within  the 
combat  zone. 

The  Army  aviation  organization  at  corps  level  is  diown  in 
Figure  28,  It  shovild  be  noted  that  corps  controlled  fire  support  ele¬ 
ments  are  authorized  li^t  observation  helicopters  for  command  and 
target  acquisition  missions,  thus  filling  a  gap  which  had  existed  in 
the  Pentomie  aviation  structure.  Also,  a  corps  artillery  aviation 
battery  has  been  added  to  provide  corps  fire  support  elements  the  long 
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Fig.  26.— Array  Aviation  in  Organizations  of  lype  Field  Army  (HOAD).^ 


^U.  3.  Array  Aviation  School,  Coramon  Sub  jects  and  Reference  Data 
for  Array  Aviation  in  the  Field  Array  (January  1966),  p.  2. 


Pig.  27.~ilr’Jiy  Aviation  i^n  Organizations  of  1^©  Pleld  Armor 
Support  Comaiand  (FASCOH)  (ROAD).^ 


Ibid.,  p.  3* 
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Fig.  28.— Anay  Aviation  in  Organizations  of  ^jrpe  Corps  (ROAD).^ 

range  target  acquisition  capability  whii^  had  been  conspicuously  missing 
in  the  Pentcraiic  aviation  structure.  However,  the  most  important  Army 
Aviation  organization  controlled  by  corps  is  the  aviation  group  shown 
in  Figure  28.  Ihis  aviation  group  fills  another  gap  in  aviation  sup¬ 
port  which  had  not  been  available  to  a  corps  in  a  Pentomic  field  army. 
One  siibordinate  element  of  the  corps  aviation  groiro  is  an  aerial  sur¬ 
veillance  company.  This  company  is  authorized  eighteen  long  range 
observation  airplanes  (OV-1  Mohawk)  ^diich  give  the  corps  headquarters 


5lbid. .  p.  4, 
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its  own  aircraft  for  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  for  corps  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies.  In  addition,  there  are  two  airmobile  battalions 
included  in  the  corps  aviation  groiro  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  air¬ 
mobile  operations. 

ilie  number  of  Array  aircraft  in  ROAD  divisions  is  double  the 
nvLiiber  formerly  authorized  in  Pentoinic  divisions.  Figure  29  shows  that 
within  each  division  and  its  immediate  subordinate  headquarters  (bri¬ 
gades,  and  division  artillery,  but  not  the  division  support  command) 
there  is  organic  aviation  support.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  four 
fixed  wing  aircraft  (OV-1  Hohawk)  are  authorized  in  a  division  while 
the  remaining  ninety- seven  aircraft  are  helicopters.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  Mohawks,  every  aircraft  in 
the  division  is  authorized  some  sort  of  armament  kit.  A  more  detailed 
diagram  of  the  organization  of  the  division  aviation  battalion  is  shown 
in  Figure  30.  Ihis  organization  is  considerably  larger  than  the  avia^ 
tion  company  of  the  Pentomie  division.  Die  mission  capabilities  are 
also  proportionally  increased. 

Figure  31  shows  the  organization  of  an  air  cavalry  troop.  Where¬ 
as  ttie  air  cavalry  troops  were  proposed  for  the  Pentomie  field  array, 
but  never  activated,  they  have  been  activated  in  current  ROAD  division 
armored  cavalry  squadrons  and  in  corps  and  field  array  controlled 
armored  cavalry  regiments.  In  each  case,  the  organization  of  the  air 
cavalry  troop  is  essentially  the  same. 
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Pig.  29.— Airoy  Aviation  in  Infantry  Division  (ROAD) 
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^U.  S. 

( ’/Washington  J 


Department  of  the  Amy,  Infantry  Division.  IDE  1-7 
0.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  15  July  1963),  p. 
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10  OB  HEL  4  MED  OB  FW 
6  UTL  HEL 


Fig.  30. — Aviation  Battalion  in  Infantry,  Mechanized,  or  Armored 
livision  (road). 7 


7 

U,  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Aviation  Battalion.  Armored 
a. vision  or  Aviation  BattaHon.  Mechanized  Infantry  ia.vision__or 
Aviation  Battalion.  Infantr^/  li vision.  TOE  1-752  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  15  i^ril  1963),  p.  2. 
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yiissions 

th  such  an  increase  in  Amy  aircraft,  especially  in  rotaiy 
wing  aircraft,  in  a  type  ROAD  field  aroiy,  aviation  support  is  available 
to  more  iinits  and  on  a  greater  scale  than  was  possible  during  the  Pen- 
tomic  period.  For  most  units,  aviation  support  provided  has  the  flexi¬ 
bility  advantage  of  rotary  wing  type  aircraft.  In  general,  Anay 
Aviation  in  the  current  field  army  has  acquired  new  missions  and  an 
increased  ability  for  performing  most  of  its  former  missions.  Missions 
which  Army  Aviation  performs  for  a  P.OAD  field  army  aret 

1.  Observation.  All  Army  aircraft  can  be  operated  day  or 
ni^t.  Xherefore,  all  oJ  the  missions  which  are  a  form  of  observation 
can  also  be  performed  day  or  night.  Observation  missions  which  require 
deep  penetration  of  enemy  territory  or  long  endurance  are  performed  by 
OV-1  Mohawk  aircraft.  Those  observation  missions  which  are  required 
along  or  behind  the  friendly  line  of  contact  are  performed  by  observa¬ 
tion  or  utility  helicopters.  Thus,  Amy  commanders  have  aircraft 
available  which  can  operate  throughout  their  areas  of  influence  and. 
interest  on  the  batUefield  (Figure  32).  Since  helicopters  generally 
have  a  shorter  fli^t  endurance  time  than  fixed  wing  aircraft,  observar- 
tion  missions  along  the  line  of  contact  tend  to  take  the  aspect  of  take 
off,  look  from  low  altitude,  and  land  rather  than  lingering  for  long 
periods  over  an  area  as  was  possible  when  observation  airplanes  of  the 

0-1  Bird  Dag  type  were  used. 

a.  Surveillance  involves  a  continuovis 

and  ^stematic  observation  of  a  specific  area|  thus,  the  OV-1  i*iohawk 
is  the  appropriate  aircraft  to  be  used  for  this  type  of  mission.  ^ 

^  0.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Aviation.  K-I  1-100  (Wash¬ 
ington:  U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1963)  f  pp.  22-23. 


lO 

^Ihese  distances  for  the  coOTuander*s  area  of  influence  on  the 
battlefield  are  as  used  by  the  IMted  States  Array  Command  and  General 
Staff  College j  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  instructional  purposes 
during  the  FT  66  period  (Section  3.21,  Subject:  Areas  of  Influence, 
BTM  Faculty  Hemorandum  Number  2,  U*  S»  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  dated  18  October  1965). 

S*  Array  Aviation  School,  Common  Sub.iects  and  Reference 
Lata  for  Arm-  Aviation  in  the  Field  Array  (January  1966),  p,  13o^ 
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employs  four  OV-1  Hohawlc  aircraft  within  its  area  of  interest.  These 
high  performance  aii*planes  can  make  a  pass  along  the  division*  s  front 
in  approximately  ten  minutes  vrhile  their  aerial  radar  sensors  penetrate 
forty  miles  deep  into  enemy  territory.  Backing  up  the  radar  system  is 
an  infrared  system  whidi,  in  conjunction  with  the  radar,  gives  Army 

Aviation  its  all  weather  capability  for  performing  observation/ sur- 
12 

veillance. 

b,  ssance.  The  same  OV-1  i'Sohatdc  aircraft 

perform  long  range  reconnaissance  missions  required  by  field  ai^my  units. 
The  bulk  of  reconnaissance  missions  are  performed  by  observation  or 
utility  helicopters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  contact,  'rflth  the 
wide  dispersion  of  these  helicopters  within  the  field  aimy ,  theoreti¬ 
cally  any  unit  commander  can  obtain  aviation  st^ort  for  his  reconnais¬ 
sance  requirements.  All  such  missions  have  the  purpose  of  gathering 
specific  information  by  observation.  Normally  the  information  required 
concerns  enemy  strength,  disposition,  and  activity  or  terrain  charac¬ 
teristics.  VJithin  these  parameters,  reconnaissance  missions  are  often 
referred  to  as  route  reconnaissance  to  obtain  information  of  en®ny  fo]>- 
ces  and  obstacles  along  a  given  route;  zone  reconnaissance  to  obtain 
information  of  routes,  terrain,  and  enemj’’  forces  within  a  defined  zone; 
or  area  ssance  to  obtain  inforaation  of  routes,  terrain,  and 

eneny  forces  within  a  larger  defined  area.  »hen  performing  zone  or 
area  reconnaissance  it  is  often  necessaiy  to  employ  teams  of  aircraft 
because  of  the  large  size  of  the  area  to  be  covered. 

^^id. .  pp.  66-67. 

S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Fi4  1-100  (Juno  1963)*  p»  23* 
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c.  Araed  aerial  reconnaissance.  It'B.th  the  arming  of 
helicopters  and  the  activation  of  air  cavalry  troops  has  come  the 
capability  of  performing  reconnaissance  over  larger  areas,  especially 
when  fire  support  is  needed  and  troops  must  be  brought  in  to  conduct  a 
portion  of  the  reconnaissance  on  the  terrain. This  mission  is  merely 
the  adaption  of  Arcjy  aircraft  to  provide  added  mobility  to  armored  cav¬ 
alry  units  in  conducting  traditional  cavalry  reconnaissance  by  fire  and 
maneuver. 

d.  Target  acquisition,  'fhe  ROAD  field  army  is  provi¬ 
ded  ample  aircraft  for  the  pirrpose  of  detecting,  identifying,  and 
locating  targets. Theoretically,  any  air  observer  can  accomplish  tar¬ 
get  acquisition  by  visual  means  from  any  type  of  aircraft.  Acquisition 
by  electronic  means  is  accomplished  by  OV-1  Mohawk  aircraft.  Bach 
division  has  four  Hohaxdcs  to  perfonn  such  missions  while  corps  fire 
support  agencies  call  upon  Mohawk  aircraft  of  the  corps  artillery  avia¬ 
tion  battery  (Figures  25  and  28)  for  target  acquisition.^®  The 
inclusion  of  the  corps  artillery  aviation  battery  in  the  ROAD  aviation 
structure  fills  a  need  for  aviation  support  by  corps  units  which  was 
not  available  in  the  Pentomic  field  army. 

Mohawk  mission  scheduling  is  normally  accomplished  by  division 

ill 

U,  S.  Army  Aviation  School,  Common  Sub  jects  pid  Reference 
Data  for  Army  Aviation  in  the  Field  Annv  (January  1966).  o.  72. 

S.  Department  of  the  Army,  K4  1-100  (June  19^3)  t  p*  23. 

^^Ibid. .  pp.  23-24. 

17 

U,  S.  Army  Aviation  School,  Common  Sub  jects  and  Reference 
Data  for  Arorv  Aviation  in  the  Field  Army  (January  1966),  pp.  66-6?. 

^®Ibid. .  p.  188, 
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or  corps  intelligence  staff  sections  in  response  to  their  own  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  unit  requiranents  for  target  acquisition  deep  in  enernty 
territory,  i-jost  target  acquisition  close  to  the  line  of  contact  is 
performed  by  helicopters  controlled  directly  by  maneuver  and  fire  sup¬ 
port  units.  Specifically,  eadh  division  artillery  has  aircraft  as  do 
most  corps  fire  support  \mits  (Figures  25  and  29).  If  the  division 
artillery  headquarters  battery  is  augtaented  vjith  a  ^sual  Airborne  Tar¬ 
get  Lo cater  (VATL)  section,  a  much  expanded  capability  for  rapid  target 
acquisition  is  added  for  division  artillery.  Ihe  VATL  system  employs 
two  utility  helicopters  ^Mch  carry  electronic  equipment  that  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  ground  stations  to  locate  enemy  weapons.  This  is 
a  new  use  for  Army  aircraft,  although  it  is,  in  a  sense,  just  one  more 
vsy  to  perform  the  mission  of  target  acquisition. 

B.  Artillery  registration  and  adjustment.  In  many 
Instances,  the  aircraft  idiich  performs  target  acquisition  will  also 
for  fires  to  destroy  the  target.  Such  is  nomally  the  case  for 
artillery  observers  X'jho  operate  in  close  proximity  to  the  line  of  con¬ 
tact  in  maneuver  brigade  or  division  artillery  aircraft.  However,  this 
procedure  does  not  normally  apply  to  targets  acquired  by  electronic 
means,  although  an  observer  in  a  >i>haMk  deep  in  enemy  territory  is  cap¬ 
able  of  adjusting  fires  if  the  enemy  permits  the  i-johawk  to  linger  long 
enou^  to  complete  a  fire  mission.  Radio  equip:!ient  in  any  Amy  air¬ 
craft  which  may  aopear  over  the  battle  area  is  adequate  for  maintaining 

S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Headquarters  and_Headouarters 
Battery.  Amiored  Envision  Artillery  or  Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Infantry  Ihvision  Artillery  or  Headquarters  and  Headqu^e^ 
Battery.  Infantry  Efi. vision  (Mechanized)  Artillery,  TOB  6-302^  (VJashing- 
ton:  U.  3.  Government  Printing  Office,  15  JiJly  1963) »  PP*  2^3» 
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contact  with  fire  direction  agencies.  Aerial  observers  also  perform 
the  related  mission  of  eounterbatterv  fire  ^daen  they  detect  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  enemy  batteries  and  direct  fire  against  the  enemy  weapons. 

f.  Naval  gunfire  adjustment.  Any  aerial  observer  \^o 
adjusts  Amy  artillery  fires  should  be  capable  of  adjusting  naval  gun¬ 
fire.  lliis  is  a  normal  mission  when  the  Army  unit  is  engaged  in 
amphibious  operations  or  is  operating  near  a  coastline. 

S»  Survey.  An?iy  aircraft  assist  survey  operations  in 
several  ways.  In  some  instances,  such  as  when  performing  route  and 
traffic  survey,  the  aircraft  is  used  as  an  observation  platfom.  At 
other  times,  as  when  assisting  in  topographic  and  artillery  stirvev.  the 
aircraft  is  used  to  move  survey  teams  and  their  equipment.  The  air¬ 
craft  may  also  become  an  integral  part  of  the  actual  survey  when  the 
party  is  unable  to  extend  control  along  the  ground.  Artillery  and 
maneuver  units  use  their  owi  organic  aircraft  for  these  missions,  'vdiile 
military  police  or  otlier  supporting  units  obtain  aviation  support  from 
a  division  aviation  battalion  or  corps  or  army  aviation  company.  Shgi- 
neer  battalions  under  corps  and  field  army  control  are  authorized 
utility  helicopters  (Sigure  25)  which  are  employed  as  required  in  survey 
operations. 

Army  aircraft  also  provide  the  capability  of  conducting  radio¬ 
logical  surveys  to  determine  the  extent  of  radiological  contamination 
in  a  given  area.  Helicopters  are  well  suited  for  this  mission  because 
of  their  slow  speed  and  ease  of  handling  at  low  levels  of  fli^t.  The 
only  additional  equipment  necessary  is  for  an  observer  to  have  a  mon¬ 
itoring  instrument  with  him  in  the  aircraft  to  read  the  intensity  of 


S.  Dapartment  of  the  Army,  1-100  (June  19o3)»  P»  26. 
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radiation  at  different  locations.  This  method  of  radiolo^cal  survey 
is  not  as  accurate  as  a  ground  survey,  but  it  saves  hours  in  approxi- 
mating  the  extent  of  contamination.^'^ 

h.  Damage  assessment.  The  same  aircraft  performing 
radiological  surveys  can  also  be  used  for  assessing  damage  within  an 
area  attacked  by  nuclear  weapons.  On  the  o'ther  hand,  rlohavdc  air¬ 
planes  can  be  used  to  assess  the  effect  of  friendly  nuclear  stzdkes. 

In  most  instances,  when  Army  commanders  employ  nuclear  weapons,  they 
will  likely  schedule  an  aircraft  to  make  a  damage  assessment  run 
over  "the  target  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  for  ■the  aircraft  to  enter  the 
target  area.^  Army  aircraft  are  also  employed  within  friendly  con- 
■broUed  areas  “to  assess  damage  from  natural  disasters  such  as  floods  or 
hurricanes. 

Search.  ‘Ihe  basic  purpose  of  search  is  to  locate 

missing  aircraft  and  crews  or  units  which  have  been  cut  off  by  «iemy 

forces.  The  Aray  does  not  en^loy  special  search  and  rescue  units  as 

does  the  M.r  Force;  however,  any  Army  aviation  imit  can  be  tasked  for 

search  missions  as  the  need  arises.  Depending  on  the  locale  of  the 

search,  one  aircraft  might  be  sufficient,  or  it  might  bo  necessary  to 

employ  a  platoon  or  company  of  Army  aircraft.  Because  of  "the  coordi- 

na'tion  necessary,  most  search  operations  are  directed  by  “the  avia'fcion 

23 

staff  at  a  command  headqioarters. 

j.  Photo  err  aphv.  Army  Avia'tion  in  the  ROAD  field  army 
uses  "the  saae  photographic  equipnent  as  was  available  during  the 
Pentomic  period,  wi'th  the  excep'tion  that  drone  sections  are  no  longer 

^^Ibid..  pp.  26-27.  ^Ibid..  p.  ■49.  ^^id..  pp.  33-35. 
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authorized  in  any  units  of  the  ROAD  field  army.  OV-1  >lohavdcs  carry 

vertical  and  oblique  cameras  vdiich  can  be  used  both  day  and  night. 

Electronic  sensors  carried  by  the  I’^haxdcs  also  produce  photographic 

imagery,  and  are  therefore  useful  at  night  and  during  inclement  weather. 

Prom  tnese  long  range  Army  aircraft  come  the  bulk  of  Army  aerial  photos 

of  terrain  areas  under  enemy  control  within  the  field  army  commander's 

21l 

area  of  interest.  Aerial  photography  beyond  his  area  of  interest, 
and  complex  photography  such  as  mosaics  are  provided  by  Air  Force 
photo /reconnaissance  \inits. 

Army  units  also  still  use  hand-lield  cameras  for  some  photo¬ 
graphs  when  time  is  more  important  than  precision.  Division  aviation 
battalions,  corps  artillery  aviation  batteries,  and  corps  aerial  survel- 
lance  companies  are  authorized  mobile  photolabs  which  are  usually 
positioned  at  the  airfield  from  vriiich  their  i-Iohawks  operate.  Position¬ 
ing  these  photolabs  at  the  base  airfields  insures  the  most  rapid 
processing  and  delivery  of  aerial  photos  to  requesting  tnits.  One  spe¬ 
cific  Army  unit,  the  militaxy  intelligence  battalion  (air  reconnaissance 
support)  under  field  army  control  (Figure  25),  is  authorized  aircraft 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  aerial  photographs  from  Air  Force  photo/ 
reconnaissance  airfields  to  requesting  Arcy  headquarters.  Xhus,  the  en¬ 
tire  spectrum  of  aerial  photography  for  Anny  combat  use  is  geared  to 
rapid  processing  and  immediate  delivery  of  photos. 

2.  Transportation.  One  of  the  major  improvements  in  the 
ROAD  field  amy  aviation  structure  over  the  Pentomic  aviation  structure 
lies  in  the  increased  number  of  aviation  units  \hi<h  have  the  mission 


^^id..  p.  23^ 
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of  transporting  troops,  equipsnent,  and  supplies  within  the  combat  zone. ^5 
a*  Resuoulv.  Almost  all  Army  aircraft  can  be  used  for 
resupply  if  the  cargo  to  be  delivered  can  be  carried.  Even  the  smallest 
observation  helicopters  are  used  to  deliver  cases  of  rations  and  ammu¬ 
nition  and  cans  of  water  to  foot  patrols  and  combat  units  in  isolated 
positions.  'Jhder  average  conditions  an  observation  helicopter  (OH- 13 
Sioux)  can  lift  about  500  pounds  of  supplies,  tinder  the  same  conditions 
a  utility  helicopter  (Uli*lD  Iroquois)  can  deliver  about  3>000 pounds  of 
supplies,  A  perusal  of  Figure  25  indicates  that  sufficient  observation 
and  utility  helicopters  a^e  authorized  in  divisional  and  corps  units 
for  aerial  resupply  of  small  units  at  any  time, 

(1)  Each  division  aviation  battalion  (Figure  30) 
has  a  section  of  six  utility  helicopters  in  its  general  siroport  com¬ 
pany,  “These  aircraft  habitually  sroport  the  division  support  command 
in  perfomaing  requested  resupply  missions.  Also,  the  division’s  air¬ 
mobile  company  can  ecroloy  its  twenty-five  utility  helicopters  in 
resupply  operations.  As  an  example  of  the  amount  of  cargo  whidi  the  air 
mobile  company  can  carry,  these  25  Ohr-ID  Iroquois  helicopters  (each 
carrying  3»000  pounds  of  cargo)  provide  the  division  a  theoretical 
single  lift  capability  of  75,000  pounds  of  svpplies.  Considering  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  availability  of  aircraft,  the  division  air  mobile 
coaroany  has  a  single  lift  capability  of  56,250  poijnds  of  si^plies, 

(2)  As  shown  in  Figure  28,  each  type  corps  employs 
two  airmobile  battalions.  'Jhese  battalions  are  organized  for  tactical 
airmobile  operations;  however,  the  aircraft  can  be  used  for  res\?jply 

^^Ibid. .  pp,  1^16, 
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inissions  as  required,  aadi  of  the  two  air  mobile  oori^anies  (light)  has 
25  utility  helicopters  (Oil- ID  Iroquois  each  cari^ng  3»000  pounds  of 
cargo)}  thereby  providing  the  two  companies  a  combined  single  lift  cap¬ 
ability  of  150,000  pounds  of  suroplies.  The  two  medixim  helicopter 
companies  each  employ  16  medium  cargo  helicopters  (CtI-47  Chinooks  each 
carrying  7,^00  pounds  of  cargo),  and  therefore  the  two  companies  have  a 
combined  single  lift  capability  of  236,800  pounds  of  ST:^plies.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  each  corps  airmobile  battalion  is  capable  of  transporting  (with 
75  per  cent  of  its  troop  carrying  aircraft  available)  approximately 
290,100  pounds  of  cargo. 

(3)  Under  control  of  the  field  array  support  com¬ 
mand  (Figure  27)  are  four  transport  aircraft  battalions  xdiich  are 
employed  throughout  the  combat  zone  to  provide  logistical  support  for 
Ar.ny  units.  These  battalions  are  also  employed  in  airmobile  opera¬ 
tions;  but  their  primary  mission  is  to  provide  logistical  airlift, 
ijhich  encompasses  movement  of  troops,  si:5)plies,  and  equipment.  The 
aviation  fixed  wing  conpany  of  each  battalion  employs  16  medium  cargo 
airplanes  (CV-2  Caribous  each  able  to  transport  8,300  pounds)  which 
gives  a  single  lift  capability  of  132,800  pounds  of  si^plies.  The  two 
aviation  medium  helicopter  craapanies  are  authorized  a  total  of  32  medium 
cargo  helicopters  (CH-47  Chinooks  each  canying  7»^0  pounds  of  cargo) 
vThich  gives  a  sin^e  lift  capability  of  236,800  pounds  of  supplies. 

Talcen  as  an  entity,  each  of  the  four  field  array  transport  aircraft  bat¬ 
talions  has  a  theoretical  single  lift  capability  of  369,600  pounds,  or 
wltdi  75  per  cent  availability  of  cargo  aircraft,  a  single  lift  capabilily 

S.  Army  Aviation  School,  Common  Subjects  and  Reference 
Data  for  Amv  Aviation  in  the  field  Array  (January  1966),  pp.  202-204. 
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of  277,200  pounds  (or  almost  139  tons)  of  supplies.  Ihe  inclusion  of 
these  tran^ort  aircraft  battalions  in  the  HOAD  field  aroiy  support  com¬ 
mand  fills  a  gap  in  ooidbat  zone  logistical  airlift  which  was  a  definite 
deficiency  in  the  Pentomic  field  army. 

b.  Troop  haul.  Again,  a  perusal  of  Figure  25  indi¬ 
cates  that  throughout  the  ROAD  field  army  most  units  have  available  to 
than  on  a  mission  basis,  observation  and  utility  helicopters  which  are 
capable  of  transporting  individuals,  staffs,  and  small  teams  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

(1)  vd-thin  each  division  aviation  battalion 
(Figure  30)  the  airmobixe  company  (li^t),  with  its  25  UH-ID  Iroquois, 
has  a  single  lift  capability  of  275  troops.  iifi.th  75  per  cent  of  its 
aircraft  available,  the  airmobile  company  has  a  single  lift  capability 
of  206  troops,  which  equals  the  req\d.reraent  for  movement  of  one  rifle 
company. 

(2)  jSie  corps  controlled  airmobile  battalions  have 
tactical  trooplift  as  their  primary  mission.  The  two  airmobile  com¬ 
panies  (each  having  25  tili-lD  Iroquois  suitable  for  moving  11  troops 
apiece)  have  a  combined  single  lift  capacity  of  550  combat  troops.  Ihe 
two  mediTM  helicopter  aviation  companies  (each  employing  16  CH-47  Chi¬ 
nooks  carrying  32  troops  apiece)  have  a  sin^e  lift  capability  of  1,024 
combat  troops.  Considered  as  a  unit,  eadi  of  the  corps*  two  airmobile 
battalions  has  a  theoretical  lift  capabiUty  of  1,574  combat  troops. 
With  an  average  of  75  por  cent  of  its  troop  carrying  aircraft  opera¬ 
tional,  each  airmobile  battalion  can  lift  approximately  1,130  combat 
troops,  or  essentially  the  rifle  company  strength  of  two  infantry 


battalions 
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(3)  Although  the  field  ar^iy  controlled  transoort 
aircraft  battalions  are  normally  used  for  logistics  airlift,  these 
units  can  carry  a  significant  nu^nber  of  troops.  For  example  (Figure 
27),  the  aviation  fixed  wing  comoany  emplc^s  16  CV-Z  Caribou  airplanes 
(each  able  to  haul  31  troops),  thus  having  a  single  lift  capability  of 
496  combat  troops,  Ihe  two  aviation  medium  helicopter  companies  employ 
a  total  of  32  CK-47  Chinooks  (each  carrying  32  troops),  thus  having  a 
single  lift  capability  of  1,024  co?A)at  troops,  ‘iherefore,  when  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  entity,  each  of  the  four  transport  aircraft  battalions  can 
carry  1,520  combat  troops  in  one  lift,  »vith  an  average  of  75  per  cent 
of  its  aircraft  flyablv..,  each  battalion  has  a  single  lift  capability  of 
approximately  1,140  trooos, 

c.  Airmobile  operations.  Sty  using  Army  aircraft  to 
move  troops  and  their  eqiilpment  about  the  battlefield.  Army  Aviation 
supports  tactical  airmobile  operations.  Ihe  ROAD  field  army  contains 
sufficient  aviation  units  to  conduct  frequent  airmobile  operations  of 
battalion  or  brigade  size.  As  stated,  each  division  airmobile  company 
(light)  has  the  capability  of  transporting  an  airmobile  force  of  one 
rifle  corapany  and  its  organic  weapons  and  communications.  Backing  up 
the  division's  modest  capability  are  the  two  airmobile  battalions 
attached  to  each  corps.  Each  of  these  battalions  can  lift  the  eqiiivalenb 
combat  strength  of  an  infantiy  battalion  with  its  organic  weapons  and 
weapons  carriers  of  1/4  ton  and  3/^  ton  size,  Ihe  medium  transport  heli¬ 
copters  are  capable  of  transporting  IO5  millimeter  howitzers,  'This 
capability  makes  it  possible  to  employ  balanced  airmobile  forces  i^ch 
include  artilleiy  siroport  as  well  as  rifle  and  light  weapon  strength, 

Bie  corps  airmobile  battalions  also  contain  an  aeidal  weapons  company 
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(Figure  28),  'ihese  companies,  authorized  tvTelve  armed  utility  helicop¬ 
ters  each,  are  a  new  Army  Aviation  unit  idiich  originated  in  the  ROAD 
field  army  structure,  'Ihe  aerial  weapons  company  employs  its  tB-13 
Iroquois  helicopters,  armed  with  machineguns  and  rodcets,  to  escort  and 
provide  fire  siroport  for  airmobile  forces,^ 

'rthen  brigade  size  airmobile  operations  are  planned,  transport 
aircraft  battalions  from  the  field  army  stroport  command  can  be  attadied 
to  a  corps  to  add  to  the  lift  capability  of  corps  aviation  units.  Both 
corps  and  field  amy  commanders  also  have  the  flexibility  of  tailoring 
aviation  battalions  for  specific  operations  by  attaching  fixed  or  rotary 
wing  companies  from  one  battalion  to  another, 

d.  Shin  to  shore  operations.  Army  utility  and  cargo 
helicopters  can  operate  from  Navy  helicopter  carriers  when  Army  forces 
are  conducting  amphibious  operations.  Ship  to  shore  movement  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  an  airmobile  operation;  the  only  noticeable  difference 

being  smaller  aircraft  formations  used  because  of  the  time  consumed  in 

28 

launching  and  recovering  individual  aircraft  on  the  carrier  deck,  ■■ 

e,  liedical  evacuation.  Except  for  the  OV-1  riohawk, 
all  Aray  aircraft  can  be  used  for  evacuation  missions.  Therefore,  every 
field  army  unit  vdiich  receives  aviation  st;^3>ort  has  an  emergenqjr  medical 
evaciiation  means  available.  It  is  also  a  principle  of  economic  aircraft 
use  to  carry  some  cargo  on  the  return  trip  after  a  load  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered,  therefore,  it  is  customary  to  use  «npty  cargo  aircraft  to 
evacuate  casualties  frem  forward  aid  stations  to  surgical  hospitals  in 

^^Ibid,.  p.  153, 

23 

U.  S,  Marine  Corps  Educational  Center,  Lesson  Plan  S  (S)42051. 
Shin- to- Shore  Planning  (Quantioo,  Va,  J  C,  S,  Marine  Corps  Educational 
Center,  Marine  Corps  Sdiools,  1963) »  p*  15* 
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the  rear*  ■Althouf'h  eversT  Anny  aviation  ujiit  has  a  secondary  mission  of 
•iiedical  evacuation,  one  t.'!/pe  of  aviation  unit  is  organised  specifically 
for  Piedical  sironort.  Tills  unit  is  the  air  ambulance  company,  three  of 
■sdiich  are  assigned  to  the  field  ar.)vy  support  command  medical  brigade 
(Figure  2?).  Sach  of  these  companies  is  organised  with  foxu*  platoons 
of  six  mi- ID  Iroquois  helicopters  each.  One  air  ambulance  company  nor¬ 
mally  supports  one  corps  or  independent  task  force.  Its  aircraft 
operate  by  platoons  from  hospitals  tliroughout  the  sone  of  the  maneuver 
force  being  suoported  to  ansirer  calls  for  casualty  evacuation  from  for- 
vrard  aid  stations  or  combat  units.  The  primary  mission  of  air  ambulance 

units  is  to  complement  ..•round  evacuation  means,  but  'they  also  transport 

29 

critically  needed  medical  personnel  and  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  three  air  ambulance  co^iipanies,  "tlie  FASCOii 
medical  brigade  also  has  ti-relve  helicopter  anbulance  detachments,  each 
of  ^diiCii  is  authorized  six  UH-ID  Iroquois  helicopters.  These  detach¬ 
ments  are  employed  to  augiient  air  ambul.ance  companies  and  to  support 
independent  forces.^  One  advantage  of  air  ambulance  units  over  other 
aviation  units  for  casualty  evacuation  is  that  "the  air  ambulance  crews 
are  trained  and  equipped  to  provide  medical  treatment. 

hescue.  After  a  successful  search  opera-tion,  ‘the 
next  problem  is  recovering  and  evacua'ting  the  located  personnel.  Arty 
rescue  operations  are  usually  limited  to  areas  T-athin  range  of  heli  cop- 
ters,  and  xa’thin  range  of  supporting  weapons.'^  Althou^  no  specific 
Army  avia-tion  units  are  specially  equipped  for  rescue  opera'tions,  it  is 
normal  for  u'tility  and  cargo  helicopter  ^inits  "to  ha've  several  aircraft 

S.  Arry  Avia-tion  School,  Common  Sub  jects  and  aeference  Data 
for  Amnr  Avia-fcion  in  the  Field  Amy  (January  i9'66)»  ?•  211. 

30lbid. .  ?.  220. 

S«  Department  of  the  Array,  M  1-100  (June  1963)>  p»  33* 
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equipped  vriLth  a  hoist  vjhida  is  useful  for  rescuing  persons  from  water 
or  Jungle  areas  vriiere  helicopters  cannot  land* 

f ,  AT.oa  rfawage  control.  Amy  aircraft  can  be  used  in 

many  ways  to  provide  necessary  mobility  for  area  damage  control  opera¬ 
tions.  The  principal  advantage  of  using  aircraft  is  that  control 
parties  and  decontamination  crews  and  equipment  can  be  delivered  to 

damaged  areas  ^d.th  a  saving  of  hours  of  road  travel  and  a  reduction  of 

32 

nersonnel  ejjpos’jre  to  radiation.”^ 

3,  Command  and  control.  I'lecessary  dispersion  of  military 
forces  in  a  nuclear  environment  has  substantially  magnified  problems 
incident  to  command  and  control.  Armj'-  aircraft  provide  the  necessary 
mobility  and  speed  to  overcome  some  of  these  problems. 

a.  Coinmand.  Aircraft  are  provided  for  commanders  and 
staffs  of  brigades j  dLvisionSj  corps,  and  the  field  army.  Intermediate 
commanders  also  use  Army  aircraft  for  command  purposes  on  a  mission 
basis.  Observation  and  utd.lity  helicopters  are  used  for  short  trips, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  commander  to  land  at  command  posts  of 
his  subordinate  echelon.  A  recent  innovation  is  the  inclusion  in  the 
corns  and  army  aviation  companies  of  utility  helicopters  specifically 
equioped  as  aerial  command  posts. ty  using  these  aircraft,  the  com¬ 
mander  and  key  menfcers  of  his  staff  are  able  to  exercise  command  and 
staff  supervision  from  a  mobile  tactical  command  post.  Ilxed  wing  com¬ 
mand  airplanes  are  also  authorized  in  corps  and  army  aviation  companies 
to  carry  commanders  between  hi^er  headquarters. 

b*  Hessenger.  courier,  T^ialson^  Air  observers 
and  pilots  often  take  messages  vMch  they  d^ver  in  person  or  by 

^^Ibid. .  pp.  IS- 19.  ^%»id. .  p.  10. 
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radio.  Officer  couriers  are  often  used  to  carry  low  priorit7  classi¬ 
fied  material  and  lengthy  coMnunications  ^diich  would  overload  electrical 
comuni  cations  neans.^^  -lost  divisions  and  higher  headqtrarters  use 
scheduled  air  messenger  service  to  picl<  and  deliver  routine  written 
comunications.  Such  service  saves  many  hours  of  road  travel,  and  is 
relatively  safe  from  ambush.  For  these  same  reasons,  exchange  of  liai¬ 
son  officers  is  often  accomplished  by  air. 

c.  ^‘lessage  drop  and  oiclcuo.  'Ihe  Army’s  expanded  use 
of  rotary  wing  aircraft  has  largely  eliminated  the  requirement  to  drop 
messages  or  make  a  flying  oickup.  However,  there  are  instances  when 
radio  contact  is  not  possible,  and  an  aircraft  cannot  land  at  a  given 
troop  location.  In  such  instances,  a  pilot  must  drop  his  message.  Ko 
special  equipment  other  than  a  hand  line  or  small  bag  is  required  for 
this  puroose.^^ 

d.  Column  control.  Control  of  unit  movement  by  air 
is  an  important  mission  because,  from  the  air,  it  is  possible  to  detect 
obstacles  and  imoassable  areas  in  advance,  of  the  moving  forces.  Air¬ 
craft  are  the  only  means  of  tranroortation  idiich  enable  a  commander  to 
move  between  and  maintain  control  of  separated  moving  columns.  In  a 

lay  manner,  aircraft  are  often  used  by  command  headquarters  and 

military  police  units  for  traffic  control.  Ihis  typo  of  control  is 

more  concerned  with  areas  to  the  rear  of  the  line  of  contact,  while 

column  control  is  concerned  with  movement  forward  of  the  line  of  contact. 

However,  both  missions  have  the  basic  purpose  of  using  aircraft  to  in- 

■^6 

sure  the  iminteriuqjted  movement  of  Array  forces.-^ 

^Ibid..  pp.  11-12.  ^^Ibid. .  pp.  12-13.  ^^Ibid. .  p.  11. 
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e.  Radio  relay,  A  major  problem  related  to  dispersion 
of  military  forces  is  the  problem  of  extending  the  range  of  frequenpy 
modulated  radio  communications.  Army  aircraft  are  used  in  two  ways  to 
overcome  this  problem,  Frequently,  a  ground  relay  site  is  the  best 
solution,  and  helicopters  are  used  to  carry  radio  relay  teams  and  their 
equipment  to  prominent  terrain  featvires  which  are  not  accessible  by 
road,  >Iore  often.  Army  aircraft  are  used  to  relay  messages  through 
their  own  radios.  This  mi^t  be  accomplished  on  an  immediate  mission 
basis  when  radio  contact  between  units  is  lost,  or  it  might  be  a  sched¬ 
uled  mission  vdiich  requires  the  aircraft  to  remain  airborne  for  long 
periods  of  tine  to  insme  instantaneous  communications  between  head¬ 
quarters. 

Wire  laving.  VJlth  helicopters  available  to  combat 

units,  the  mission  of  wire  laying  is  less  time  eonstming  than  was  'Uie 

case  when  fixed  \djrig  aircraft  were  used.  IHie  type  aircraft  most  often 

available  to  maneuver  battalions  is  the  observation  helicopter,  Ihis 

aii'craft  is  suitable,  but  has  a  cargo  carrying  limitation  in  that  only 

about  one  mile  of  wire  can  be  carried  at  a  tine.  When  longer  distances 

must  be  spanned,  a  utility  helicopter  is  used  because  it  is  possible  to 

37 

lay  wire  from  larger  reels  placed  in  the  cargo  compartment. 

g.  Propaganda  dissemination.  No  specific  aviation 
units  are  earmarked  for  propaganda  dissemination;  however,  any  aircraft 
available  can  be  used  if  it  is  able,  considering  range  and  vulnerability 
to  enemy  fire,  to  operate  in  the  desired  area*  Ikopping  leaflets  from 
aircraft  is  the  easiest  method  of  distributing  written  propaganda  over 
toxms  and  villages,  A  more  rapid  method  of  bringing  propaganda  to 

^^Ibid. .  p.  13. 
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groves  of  people  is  by  means  of  loudspeakers  affixed  to  the  aircraft. 

Qie  basic  disadvantage  of  this  means  of  communication  is  the  possible 
danger  to  the  aircraft  from  lingering  over  an  area  while  messages  are 
being  broadcast.^  The  use  of  loudspeaker  systems  is  not  limited  just 
to  propaganda  operations.  They  are  also  used  to  broadcast  warnings  to 
units  and  to  assist  in  riot  control  operations. 

h.  Battlefield  illumination.  Army  aircraft  provide 
illumination  for  limited  portions  of  the  battlefield  by  purely  noiv- 
nechanical  methods.  High  intensity  aircraft  flares  are  loaded  into  the 
cargo  compartment  of  a  helicopter,  and  are  dropped  at  regular  intervals 
by  the  crevr.  A  utility  helicopter  can  be  loaded  with  enough  flares  for 
about  hours  of  continuous  illuTiination.  Illumination  over  a  target 
area  can  be  obtained  for  longer  periods  by  employing  aircraft  in  relays, 
yflien  large  areas  must  be  lighted  for  longer  periods,  illumination  is 
provided  by  Air  Force  flare  aircraft. 

i.  anoke  screening.  Equipment  is  available  idiich 
enables  Army  utility  helicopters  to  perform  smoke  screening  missions. 
Thickness  of  the  screen  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  aircraft  and 
amount  of  chanical  agent  used.  Vulnerability  of  the  helicopters  to 
ground  fire  is  the  major  consideration  when  making  the  decision  to  use 
Army  aircraft  to  establish  a  smoke  screen,  as  opposed  to  using  field 
artillery  or  requesting  Air  Force  support  for  this  p^l^pose. 

j.  Id.ot  control.  Army  aircraft  are  used  in  several 
ways  during  riot  control  operations.  Spotting  trouble  areas  from  the 
air  is  basically  an  observation  function,  i-bving  troops  to  critical 
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points  is  basically  a  transportation  function.  In  addition,  loud¬ 
speakers  are  used  to  broadcast  warnings  and  ultimatums,  and  if  the 
situation  warrants,  iridtant  gases  are  dispensed  from  aircraft  onto  the 
rioters.  Riot  control  agent  dispensers  are  authorized  in  airmobile  com¬ 
panies.  These  dispensers  are  mounted  in  the  cargo  compartment  of  the 
utility  helicopters,  and  the  agent  is  dispensed  downward  throu^  noz¬ 
zles  below  the  aircraft.^  2he  same  dispenser  can  be  used  in  tactical 
operations  if  irritant  gases  are  to  be  etn^loyed  on  enemy  positions, 
?lret>ower.  Va.th  the  advent  of  the  ROAD  field  army 
structure,  arming  of  Army  aircraft  has  become  a  reality,  Amament  kits 
are  now  provided  for  all  divisional  aircraft  other  than  the  OV-1  Ko- 
ha^dcs.  This  is  true  also  of  aircraft  in  corps  airmobile  battalions  and 
armored  cavalry  regiments  and  separate  brigades.  Observation  helicop¬ 
ters  are  armed  with  one  of  several  systems  depending  on  their  intended 
employment.  One  armament  system  includes  pods  which  carry  ^  2,75  inch 
rockets.  Another  systen  includes  four  raachineguns  on  flexible  momts, 

A  third  system  includes  a  direct  fire,  turret  mounted  ^  millimeter 
grenade  launcher.  A  foxirth  system  incLudes  six  antitanlc  guided  mis- 

hi 

siles.  From  these  developments.  Army  Aviation  has  acquired  several 
new  missions  related  directly  to  aerial  fire  support. 

a.  Armed  aerial  escort  of  airmobile  forces.  lAvision 
aircraft  are  used  to  escort  small  airmobile  force  air  serials.  Ele¬ 


ments  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  are  especially  s\xited  for  this  mission. 
Cotps  enroloys  its  aerial  weapons  companies  to  escort  larger  airmobile 


Ibid.,  p.  11. 

'‘U,  S,  Army  Aviation  School,  Common  Subjects  and  Reference 
irmv  Aviation  in  the  Field  Army  (January  1966),  pp.  269-273» 
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forces.  The  laission  of  the  escort  is  to  suppress  enemy  fires  along  the 
flight  route,  and  to  provide  fire  si^roort  in  the  objective  area  to 
assist  the  landing  of  the  airmobile  force. 

b.  Convoy  cover.  Depending  on  the  size  of  a  convoy, 
and  anticipated  danger  of  ambush,  fire  teams,  platoons,  or  companies  of 
anned  helicopters  are  used  to  protect  convoys  from  ground  attack.  In 
many  instances  the  limited  endurance  of  helicopters  makes  it  necessary 
to  enroloy  the  aircraft  in  relays  in  order  to  maintain  constant  cover. 
Generally,  aircraft  irdth  rockets  and  machineguns  are  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  suppressive  fire  necessary  to  defeat  enemy  ambush.  Elements 

hri 

of  an  air  cavalry  troop  are  also  \rell  suited  for  this  mission. 

c.  linned  reconnaissance.  'Die  use  of  aimed  helicopters 
for  reconnaissance  by  fire  is  a  typical  mission  for  scout  sections  of  an 
air  cavalry  troop  or  fire  teams  from  airmobile  companies.  The  purpose 
of  the  mission  is  to  seek  out  the  enemy,  and  by  the  aT}plication  of  fire, 
to  cause  him  to  reveal  his  position. 

d.  Aerial  fire  supuort.  Both  offensively  and  defen¬ 
sively,  aimed  helicopters  assist  in  tactical  operations,  fibedfic 
tasks  may  include  engagement  of  enemy  reconnaissance  forces,  engagement 

of  enerry  armored  vehicles,  protection  of  other  Army  aircraft,  or  svro- 

45 

pressing  fire  on  ground  elements.  Since  aircraft  armament  kits  are 
detachable,  a  commander  can  determine  “rfiieh  of  his  aircraft  he  ■will 

42  43 

Ibid.,  p.  278.  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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U.  3.  Department  of  the  Aimy,  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon  and 
Troop.  Air  Cavalry  Troon,  and  Ih visional  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron. 

M  17-38  (V.'ashington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Dacember  1981), 
p.  172. 
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"^Ibid. .  pp.  276- 277* 


ert^loy  anned  dtiring  specific  operations*  in  this  way f  ar:aasient  for 
Arrny  aircraft  has  added  to  the  overall  flexibility  of  eiaployiaent  of  all 
Amy  Aviation* 

In  stnmiary,  Asry  Aviation  tjithin  the  xtOAD  field  aiwy  today  has 
such  a  hi^  degree  of  flexibility  and  can  perform  so  many  missions  of 
importance  to  the  success  of  combat  operations  that  a  commander  must 
constantly  decide  how  he  will  employ  his  organic  aviation  to  derive  the 
most  benefit  from  it,  Ihere  can  never  be  enough  aircraft  available  to 
address  all  possible  ^nissions  at  all  times.  Therefore,  commanders  are 
obliged  to  place  increa-^ed  reliance  on  recommendations  of  principal 
staff  officers  and  aviation  staff  officers  to  determine  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  eii^loyment  of  their  aviation  resources.  This  increased  awareness 
of  the  usefulness  of  Army  Aviation  required  of  commanders  and  staff 
officers  at  an  echelons  is  the  tradaaark  of  today’s  mobility  minded 
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Ui^on  considering  the  nvnerous  and  varied  missions  \diich  Army 
Aviation  nerforms  for  the  ROAD  type  field  ar^,  it  is  evident  that 
aviation  support  is  important,  and  sometimes  vital,  to  the  conduct  of 
land  battles.  Reflectin.g  back  through  the  century  since  the  initial 
use  of  air  vehicles  to  .  ain  military  advantage,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
ter.nine  the  most  iiaoortant  forces  which  have  led  Army  Aviation  to  its 
present  state  of  effectiveness.  As  an  aid  in  evaluating  the  evolution 
of  Army  Aviation* s  usefulness,  a  tabulation  of  the  missions  performed 
by  Army  Aviation  during  important  periods  in  its  history'"  is  included 
in  Appendix  I. 

Another  tabulation,  a  compilation  of  nerformance  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  aircraft  idiich  have  been  employed  by  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  over  its  life  span,  is  included  in  Appendix  II.  A  comparison  of 
the  data  contained  in  Aropendices  I  and  II  indicates  that  during  each 
period  of  time  vihen  Artgy  Aviation  was  able  to  accept  new  missions,  new 
types  of  aircraft  had  to  be  introduced  which  possessed  the  characteris¬ 
tics  which  made  the  new  missions  possible.  This  comparison  therefore 
leads  to  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  progress  in  the  development  and 
capabilities  of  aircraft  have  been  the  most  in^rtant  factor  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  missions  performed  by  Army  Aviation#  Arty  commanders  have, 
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throuiiii  the  years,  reqtiired  their  organic  aircraft  to  perform  aJ^ost 
every  conceivable  tas!c  T*ich  the  aircraft  were  capable  of  yndertald.ng. 
Idkevdse,  throughout  these  same  years,  limitations  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  available  aircraft  to  perform  many  tasks  have  degr-aded  the 
usefuLness  of  Army  Aviation.  ‘Therefore,  the  requirement  of  the  Army 
for  aircraft  to  perform  existing  as  well  as  certain  new  tasks,  together 
with  the  phjrsical  capabilities  of  available  and  foreseen  aircraft,  have 
largely  detewulned  the  path  of  Azmy  Aviation. 

Ihe  earliest  example  of  total  employment  of  the  capabilities  of 
available  aircraft  occurred  during  "world  Vlar  I.  In  the  short  span  of 
fifteen  years  from  latty  Kardc  to  the  Aroiistice,  airplanes  developed  from 
the  barely  flyable  height  airplane  vdth  its  12  horsepower  engine  and  20 
mile  an  hoxir  speed  to  the  comoaratively  powerful  EH-4  with  its  iJOO 
horsepower  engine  and  130  mile  an  hour  speed.  Sven  during  the  four 
years  of  war,  the  pattern  of  employment  changed  dramatically  fran  a 
single  mission,  that  of  observation,  to  more  than  a  dozen  different 

missions. 

VJhen  the  war  began  in  1914,  available  aircraft  were  capable  of 
only  observation  tasks.  Because  ground  radio  communications  were  quite 
poor  and  commanders  needed  information  rapidly  when  fitting  was  in 
progress,  the  missions  of  contact  patrol  and  counterattack  patrol  wore 
developed.  Also,  because  photographs  of  enemy  positions  were  needed, 
aerial  cameras  were  developed.  Later,  ^Aien  larger  and  faster  aircraft 
came  into  being  and  as  weapons  were  attached  to  the  aircraft,  the  mis¬ 
sions  of  bombardment  and  air  combat  were  developed,  xlirou^out  this 
war,  military  aircraft  wore  able,  because  of  their  slow  speed  and  rug¬ 
ged  landing  gear,  to  operate  from  sod  strips  close  behind  the  front. 
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Then  came  the  period  of  years  bettreen  the  two  world  wars  when 
changes  in  aircraft  capabilities  in  terns  of  speed,  firepower,  and  pay- 
load  were  even  more  dramatic  as  heavy  bombers  (such  as  the  B-I7)  and 
swift,  all  metal  pursuit  planes  (such  as  the  B-33)  appeared.  However, 
the  characteristics  of  these  aircraft  were  not  suited  for  the  missions 
required  by  Aray  ground  forces  for  day  to  day  aviation  si^ort,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  develop  a  slower  type  of  aircraft  to  perform  obser¬ 
vation  missions  for  the  gromd  forces.  Even  the  observation  airplanes 
of  the  1930*  s,  like  the  0-4?,  were  so  heavy  and  fast  that  they  had  to 
operate  from  fixed  air'M.elds  too  far  from  Axmy  maneuver  force  head¬ 
quarters  to  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  those  commanders.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  capabilities  of  these  aircraft  led  to  new  missions  in  sv^port 
of  the  field  ar-ijy.  For  example,  an  Increased  ability  to  remain  aloft 
led  to  the  mission  of  surveillance  to  satisfy  Army  desires  for  main¬ 
taining  continuous  overvratdi  of  portions  of  the  battlefield.  Also,  the 
development  of  reliable  radios  led  to  the  use  of  aircraft  for  radio 
relay  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  the  effective  conduct  cf  .artili-erv 
fire  missions. 

'Jhese  observation  aircraft,  however,  still  failed  to  meet  the 
Array*  s  requirements  for  observation,  liaison,  and  command  and  control 
and,  in  World  V7ar  II,  an  entirely  different  aircraft  was  developed  for 
Aimy  aviation  needs.  Vfliilo  bombers  grew  larger  and  pursuit  planes  be¬ 
came  more  povrerful,  Amy  Aviation  developed  a  plane  (the  L-4)  vdiich  was 
lifter  and  slower  than  even  *nJbrld  War  I  aircraft.  Because  the  L-4  was 
lifter  and  slovrer,  it  was  able  to  operate  from  roads  and  fields  qiiite 
close  to  the  supported  Anny  ocxnbat  elements.  Furtheimore,  with  this 
capability,  an  entirely  new  family  of  missions  evolved  in  addition  to 
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the  reconnaissance^  surve3Tl«»oQ-  and  conduct  of  fires  missions  for 
•vdiich  the  If  4  was  so  well  suited,  Ihese  nei^  missions  were  related  to 
command  and  control,  including  such  tasks  as  command,  column  control, 
coTtfier.  and  wire  laving. 

Following  'World  War  II,  another  new  type  of  aircraft  was  per¬ 
fected  which  changed  the  entire  complexion  of  aviation  support  for  Artny 
combat  forces,  Ihis  new  aircraft  was  the  helicopter,  which  was  first 
used  by  the  Army  in  combat  during  the  Korean  War,  Ihen  there  were  two 
different  types  of  aircraft  employed  by  the  Array.  light,  slow  fixed 
wing  observation  airplanes  still  performed  observation  and  command 
missions  efficiently,  out  the  new  type  of  aircraft  generated  another 
grotro  of  missions,  3eca\ise  helicopters  were  found  to  be  able  to  operate 
from  almost  any  cleared  area,  and  could  land  on  terrain  idiich  was  inac- 
cessable  by  x^sads,  the  tr an soor t ation  group  of  missions  was  acquired. 
Army  Aviation  nowr  performed  resupolv.  trooo  haul,  medical  evacuation  and 
rescue  on  a  small  scale. 

But  the  Army  needed  more  aviation  st5>port  and  industry  was  able 
to  produce  aircraft  'vAiich  could  do  siore.  The  period  of  years  from  the 
Korean  War  throu^  the  Pentomic  period  continued  the  progress  in  Army 
Aviation,  One  example  of  advanconent  was  the  development  of  the  OY-1 
Hohavjk,  plus  its  electronic  sensors.  Prior  to  development  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk,  no  Army  aircraft  was  capable  of  long  range  visual  and_  electronic 
reconnaissance,  survejn  and  aerial  photography  throughout  the 

corps  and  field  army  commander*  s  area  of  battlefield  interest.  Even 
more  iaroortant  exaaoles  of  progress  were  related  directly  to  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  cargo  helicopters  such  as  the  1^3^  Choctaw  and  3-37  Mojave, 
newly  developed  during  the  Pentomic  period,  Ihe  demand  for  extra 
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nobility  to  cope  with  problems  of  conducting  dispersed  operations  in  a 
nuclear  environment  raised  the  call  for  teansport  helicopters.  \'ihen 
such  aircraft  were  developed,  Ara^jr  Aviation  acqtdred  the  capability  of 
suooorting  tactical  aimobile  ooerations  and  ship  to  shore  operaUons. 

Finally,  the  aOAD  field  army  of  1966  talces  advantage  of  t\to 
more  aircraft  developments  to  provide  even  more  mission  support  for 
combat  operations.  Most  dramatic  is  the  fire  sttpport  capability  which 
ROAD  Army  Aviation  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  development  of  the  UIi-13 
Iroquois  helicopter  as  a  versatile  xreapons  platform.  From  this  capa¬ 
bility,  Army  Aviation  has  derived  the  missions  of  aerial  fire  support. 
armed  escort,  convoy  cover,  and  armed  reconnaissance.  I^ss  dramatic, 
but  equally  as  important,  is  the  ROAD  field  anny*s  increased  capability 
for  support  of  large  scale  airmobile  operations  brought  about  by  devel¬ 
opment  of  larger  and  more  versatile  cargo  aircraft  such  as  the  CV-2 
Caribou  and  Ci^47  Chinook. 

Since  progress  in  the  effectiveness  of  Amy  Aviation  is  closely 
linked  to  the  capability  and  quantity  of  aircraft  which  are  available, 
and  since  new  aircraft  are  developed  to  meet  needs  and  desires  of  users, 
what  might  be  the  next  important  progress  for  Aimy  Aviation?  From  a 
perusal  of  Appendix  I,  which  lists  over  forty  typical  missions  by  Army 
Aviation  for  a  ROAD  field  arny,  it  rai^t  appear  that  there  is  really 
little  more  that  Army  aircraft  can  do  to  support  combat  operations. 
Nevertheless,  techniques  for  waging  war  and  peace  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  J  cwnmanders*  needs  are  never  completely  satisfied^  and  the  ultimate 
in  aircraft  design  is  never  completely  attained. 

Considering  the  entire  spectrum  of  aviation  support  available 
to  a  ROAD  field  army  in  li^t  of  aircraft  capabilities,  it  appears  that 
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two  facets  of  that  svroport  are  likely  to  be  more  fully  developed  in 
response  to  additional  Army  requirements.  One  likely  possibility  is 
the  use  of  Army  aircraft  as  more  efficient  weapons  platforms,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  an  antitank  weapons  system  and  as  a  tactical  nuclear  treaoons 
delivery  system.  Ihe  other  lo^cal  area  for  further  development  lies 
in  the  development  of  more  efficient  and  less  complex  cargo  helicopters 
(or  vertical/short  talce  off  and  landing  aircraft)  which  vdll  enhance 
the  Anay*  s  battlefield  mobility  by  less  dovm  time  for  maintenance,  and 
by  transoorting  more  troops  and  more  equipment  farther  and  faster  than 
present  Amy  aircraft  ..jw  have  the  capability  of  doing. 

from  mechanical  aspects  of  aircraft  capabilities,  the 
other  major  factor  which  has  influenced  the  rate  of  progress  of  Army 
Aviation*  s  mission  capability  is  purely  a  human  function?  that  of  es¬ 
tablishing  departmental  or  national  level  policy  which  determines 
operations  criteria  and  guidance  for  development  of  aviation  by  the 
Military  Services.  In  recounting  the  century  of  progress  since  the 
beginning  of  Army  Aviation,  ei^t  periods  of  time  stand  out  ■»dien  policy 
and  human  opinions  affected  the  development  of  Army  Aviation. 

The  first  period  was  one  of  apathy.  It  began  about  1911  and 
lasted  until  the  IMted  States  entered  Vforld  War  I.  Recalling  the  first 
flight  at  iatty  liawk  in  1903  tdien  two  Americans  pioneered  T>owered  flight, 
and  in  1909  when  the  IMted  States  pioneered  military  aviation;  it  is 
an  unflattering  contrast  that,  in  1916  when  the  Allies  were  employing 
rather  advanced  airplanes  in  armed  combat,  the  United  States  Amy  failed 
miserably  in  military  operations  on  the  Haxican  border  tdien  only  badly 
worn  training  planes  were  used.  In  a  space  of  about  throe  years,  the 
IMted  States  had  fallen  well  behind  European  powers  in  the  development 
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of  lailitary  aviation  because  there  was  no  governmental  interest  and 
scarcely  any  money  appropriated  for  aviation;  and  hence,  no  national 
support  for  aviation, 

2ien  folloxTOd  a  period  of  two  years  of  v:ar  vihen  the  national 
policy  s^naig  to  go  all  out  for  the  developjient  of  a  formidable  and 
modem  jftir  Service.  Hence  in  191?  and  1918»  when  there  were  interest, 
motivation,  and  money  to  spur  the  development  of  military  aviation, 
a  fairly  creditable  Air  Service  was  developed. 

The  next  period  of  time,  idien  opinion  and  policy  affected  the 
develoment  of  aviation,  was  an  extended  one.  It  rai^t  be  referred  to 
as  a  period  of  combined  isolationist  national  polic^r  and  -nilitary  be¬ 
lief  in  strate^c  bombing  which  prevailed  from  the  end  of  World  V/ar  I 
until  the  beginning  of  World  V/ar  II.  Ihe  polic^y,  referred  to  in  C2iap- 
ter  I  as  the  policy  of  hemisphere  defense,  was  basically  a  desire  of 
America  to  avoid  future  war  by  hiding  behind  her  own  shores.  Such  a 
policy  de-emphasized  the  need  for  a  large  standing  army,  and  hence 
there  was  a  dearth  of  interest  and  little  money  for  developing  forces 
for  fitting  land  battles.  At  the  sane  time,  however,  the  idea  of  hem¬ 
isphere  defense  was  reinforced  by  a  groidng  military  interest  in 
strategic  bombing  as  championed  by  General  Vdlliam  xitchell.  Thus, 
when  the  industrial  breakthrou^  in  the  1930 *s  produced  modem,  all 
metal,  high  speed  aircraft,  policy  and  opinion  demanded  the  emphasis  of 
aviation  development  be  placed  on  long  range  bombers  and  hi^  speed 
interceptor  planes  which  would  protect  America's  shores.  As  previously 
stressed,  such  aircraft  were  not  suitable  for  performing  the  missions 
required  by  Army  ground  operations. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  which  re-en^hasized  the  etiroloyment  of 
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of  xailitaiy  aviation  because  there  was  no  goverrcnental  interest  and 
scarcely  any  money  appropriated  for  aviation;  and  hence,  no  national 
support  for  aviation. 

ihen  follo^TOd  a  period  of  tvTO  years  of  war  -when  the  national 
policy  s\7ung  to  go  out  for  the  development  of  a  formidable  and 
modem  Air  Service.  Hence  in  1917  and  1913,  vHnen  there  were  interest, 
motivation,  and  money  to  spur  the  developnent  of  military  aviation, 
a  fairly  creditable  Air  Service  was  developed. 

The  nejA  period  of  time,  when  opinion  and  policy  affected  the 
develocment  of  aviation,  was  an  extended  one.  It  mi^t  be  referred  to 
as  a  period  of  combine.!  isolationist  national  poli^  and  military  be¬ 
lief  in  strategic  bombing  which  prevailed  from  the  end  of  world  War  I 
until  the  beginning  of  World  V/ar  XI.  Hihe  policy,  referred  to  in  Qiap- 
ter  I  as  the  policy  of  hemiscAere  defense,  was  basically  a  desire  of 
America  to  avoid  future  war  by  hieJing  behind  her  own  shores.  Such  a 
policy  de-emphasiaed  the  need  for  a  large  standing  army,  and  hence 
there  was  a  dearth  of  interest  and  little  money  for  developing  forces 
for  fitting  land  battles.  At  the  sane  time,  however,  the  idea  of  hem¬ 
isphere  defense  was  reinforced  by  a  greeting  military  interest  in 
strategic  bombing  as  championed  by  General  V£Llliam  i'i-tcjhell.  Hius, 
tdien  the  industrial  breakthrou^  in  the  1930*  s  produced  modem,  all 
metal,  high  speed  aircraft,  policy  and  opinion  demanded  the  emphasis  of 
aviation  development  be  placed  on  long  range  bombers  and  hi^  speed 
interceptor  planes  whic^  would  protect  America*  s  shores.  As  previously 
stressed,  sucHi  aircraft  VTore  not  suitable  for  perfonning  the  missions 
required  by  Aimy  ground  operations. 

Then  came  World  War  H,  whicjh  re— enrohasized  the  employ^ont  of 
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largo  land  .mass  ai’rnies.  To  be  sure,  Aaorica’s  strategic  air  arm  grew 
to  a  force  of  imense  power  during  V/orld  War  II;  but  again,  as  during 
World  War  I,  there  was  interest,  motivation,  aid  money  to  enhance  the 
development  of  tlie  Ari^r^s  aviation  needs. 

Tvjo  2/ears  after  the  end  of  world  'War  II,  the  unification  of 
IMted  states  arned  forces,  brought  about  by  toe  National  Securitjr  Act 
of  1947,  created  a  policy  situation  vdiidi  again  restricted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Army  Aviation.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  HI,  toe  National 
Secxirity  Act,  as  ^ndtten  in  19^7 »  not  give  meaningful  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  functions  'f  organic  An^  Aviation.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
ratil  1952,  during  the  lorean  War,  that  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
toe  Air  Force  ptolished  the  .remoranduTi  of  Ittiderstanding  to  actually  de¬ 
fine  a  policy  for  toe  missions  of  Army  Aviation,  llierefore,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  finally  interrupted  ’02/  a  war,  there  was  no  firm 
policy  to  guide  the  growth  of  Army  Aviation.  The  net  effect  was,  as 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV,  that  the  Armj’’  entered  toe  Korean  Vlar  with  the 
same  aircraft  and  toe  same  policy  for  emplojring  those  aircraft  as  it  had 
at  toe  close  of  World  War  II. 

Again  a  war  came  along  to  provide  motivation  and  mon^/  for  pro¬ 
gress  in  Arry  Aviation.  Considerable  progress  in  mission  capability 
was  made  during  toe  Korean  'War  by  toe  introduction  of  helicopters  to 
combat.  Nevertheless,  toe  Memorandum  of  thdorstanding  placed  very  spe¬ 
cific  restrictions  on  toe  size  and  missions  for  Army  aircrafl^but  there 
was  a  firm  witten  polipy~a  poli<y  which  could  have  hindered  toe  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  missions  for  Amy  Aviation  had  not  events  forced 
a  softening  of  the  restrictions  and  the  granting  of  exceptions  to  toe 
poli<y. 


Exceptions  to  written  polipy  made  the  years  following  the 
Korean  V/ar  fruitful  for  Army  Aviation,  Wew  long  range  observation  air¬ 
planes  and  cargo  helicopters  were  taken  into  the  Army  inventory*  and 
Army  Aviation*  s  mission  capability  expanded  in  the  areas  of  observa¬ 
tion*  transportation,  and  ooimnand  control# 

Finally,  the  Aray*s  reorganization  to  its  current  HOAD  struc¬ 
ture  coincided  with  increased  involveaent  in  South  ■\fl.et  Mam#  Again, 
riding  the  wave  of  wartime  popularity.  Array  Aviation  mission  capability 
has  substantially  increased  in  the  realm  of  aerial  fire  support  and 
airmobile  operations  b 'cause  of  a  freer  policy  tinch  has  aUot'Ted  the 
arming  of  Army  helicopters  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  nutdaer  of  Army 
aircraft  in  svroport  of  the  land  battle# 

In  recomting  the  effect  that  poli^  and  opinion  had  on  the 
evolution  of  Amy  Aviation*  s  mission  capability  during  each  of  these 
ei^t  periods  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  progress  for 
military  aviation  comes  during  periods  of  war#  It  is  also  evident,  in 
hindsight,  that  the  lack  of  foresi^t  from  1914  to  1916,  which  caused 
the  liiited  States  to  fall  so  far  behind  European  nations  in  military 
aviation,  was  deplorable;  and  it  was  only  good  fortune  which  permitted 
the  Ihited  States  to  catdi  vip  so  rapidly#  The  Army  of  the  1930*  s  diould 
have  spent  more  effort  developing  svdtable  observation  and  command  air¬ 
planes  instead  of  placing  all  of  its  attention  in  aviation  to  heavy 
bombers  and  swift  fighters#  Had  this  been  done,  there  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  refinements  in  the  off  the  shelf  I.-4*s  and  L-5*s  iMch  would 
ha\»e  enabled  these  planes  to  perfom  missions  better#  saMlarly,  there 
should  have  been  a  firm  and  equitable  policy  laid  down  for  Array  Aviation 
immediately  foUovjing  the  enactment  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
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1947»  Had  this  been  done,  hnsfy  Aviation  coijld  have  been  modernized 
before  the  itorean  V/ar,  and  would  have  performed  more  effectively  in 
that  conflict. 

*A’here  then  will  the  forces  of  policy  lead  Anxsy  Aviation  after 
1966?  So  long  as  war  continues  in  South  \5.et  Ham,  policy  should  raaain 
permissive  and  Army  Aviation  will  continue  to  increase  its  mission 
capabilities,  l-ftien,  and  if  the  war  in  '^Q.et  Nam  is  successfully,  con¬ 
cluded  and  military  budgets  are  ‘Uien  reduced,  policy  will  most  likely 
again  become  more  restrictive  on  acquisition  of  nei'f  equipment  and  a 
slow  dovm  in  progress  will  follow  for  Army  Aviation. 

Thou^  the  history  of  Army  Aviation  does  not  give  a  clear  in¬ 
sight  to  the  future,  it  does  indicate  that  Army  Aviation,  in  order  to 
be  most  effective  in  time  of  war,  must  be  actively  developed  in  time  of 
peace.  Biose  who  direct  the  fortunes  of  Aruy  Aviation  should  heed  •Uie 
motto  of  the  ihited  States  Array  Command  and  General  Staff  College-- 
”Ad  Bellum  Pace  Parati,'*  (Prepared  in  Peace  for  V/ar). 
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